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PREFACE. 


I feel some hesitation in offering these pages 
to the public. When I returned from my tonr 
last January, I had no idea of publishing a book. 
It is due entirely to the good will and enterprise 
of the publishers that these sketches appear in 
their present shape. But I cannot help the 
feeling that neither in manner nor in matter the 
little book is what it ought to be. In a rapid 
tour of ten months I had only time, among other 
engagements, to draw some hurried sketches 
of scenes, events, and individuals that fell in my 
way. A few of these have already ap- 
peared in detached forms, and have been so far 
well received. But- whether the others which by 
far form the larger number, will meet with the 
like approval I do not know. In any csise I shall 
have to depend a good deal on the indulgence 
of the public. The superficialities of a hasty so- 
journer might perhaps meet with lenient criticism 
from the experience of the bettor informed. 
While it is to be hoped that such way-side pic- 
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tures as I have tried to give, whatever maj be 
their real worth, would call forth some real inter« 
est among my young country men who are fast 
imbibing a taste for foreign travel. 


Peace CoTTAaE, 
Calcutta, Septb. 1884. 
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P. 0. M, 
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HOW THE HINDU TEAVELS. 


In considerable, flurry and fear our mild 
Hindu reformer wends liis way to tbe P. and 0. 
Company’s office in Calcutta, and submits to tbe 
ominous process of securing his passage. A cold 
trepidation seizes him at the bottom of the dingy 
stair-case, where mysterious packing cases and 
labels swim before his wandering eyes. He musters 
courage to approach the half-screened office 
door, on pushing Tvhich he suddenly stands re- 
vealed to a solemn heavy- visaged official, who 
looks doubly formidable for having cropped his 
iron-grey beard, as if for this particular emer- 
gency. But that - cannot be. The reforming 
Hindu is scanned from head to foot. He ven- 
tures to suggest that he is going, to England, and 
would like to secure his passage. ‘‘Foic go to Eng- 
land ?” asks the impenetrable official, concentrat- 
ing such an amount of emphasis on the personal 
pronoun, second person, that our friend finds a 
strong flavor of the Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill agitation infused involuntarily into 
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Lis system. “Yes,” Le replies apparently uncon- 
cerned, “ I am going to England.” “ What is 
your name ?” At this moment a somewhat under- 
sized English gentleman walks into the room, and 
takes a chair unbidden. The mild Hindu who 
remained standing all this time, is left to his own 
thoughts and resources, and the obliging official 
devotes his time, attention, and powers of persu- 
asion to the person just arrived, offering him 
information about the voyage, showing him plans 
of the vessel about to leave, and giving him an 
option of cabins he might find most convenient. 
AU this took a long while during which our 
friend had opportunity, if - he had the wish, to 
indulge in unlimited meditation on the advan- 
tages of travelling, and the social ame- 
nities of the Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill. When the European custo- 
mer had gone, the heavy-visaged official once 
more turned his cropped beard towards our mild 
friend, and asked, “Well, have you made up' your 
mind ?” He answered, “ Yes, will j^ou kindly 
give me a good berth f “ I will give you a for- 
ward cabin, or one on the hurricane deck.” “Yes, 
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but will that be comfortable ?”* “ Ab, comfort- 
able ? I dare say it will be. Mr. Justice — , the 
Hon’ble Mrs. — do not . object to take cabins on 
that deck, and I suppose what is good for them, 
will be good enough for you !” To an argument 
so overpowering what could our mild Aryan say ? 
If there was any deficiency in the manners and 
sentiments of the benevolent ofiScial to carry 
absolute conviction to the tardy intellectual powers 
of the degenerate Hindu, the mention of 

the names of Justice and Hon’ble Mrs. 

more than made up for it. He pro- 
duced his 680 Rs., secured his passage, and 
had his berth assigned to him. Only as he re- 
turned home he very much' wondered where the 
hurricane deck was, and what he would have to do 
with the great personages whose names had been 
mentioned to overthrow his contumacy. He soon 
discovered to his cost that to be on the same deeh 
with people meant very much as to be on the 
same s7ii2) with them. The honorables and 
others had been allotted airy little one-berth or 
two-berth cabins on the right side of the ship, 
while our mild Hindu friend, perhaps in defer- 
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ence to bis national prejudice, bad boon placed in 
a bole Avitb the cow-houso on one -side, and the 
slaugbter-bouse on the other. Then it -was that 
our friend put band to his bead, and reflected 
how in the case of all bis countrymen who bad 
gone to Europe before him, they bad either been 
berthed before the furance of the engine, or put 
away next to the W. C,, or, as in bis own case, 
placed between the cattle-stall and the meat-stall. 
The money was all good Government money, no 
fault in that. The fault lay in the fact that 
Europeans did not like to associate with Hindus 
on boardsbip. And no place was too much out 
pf the way for them. 

Now let us suppose our friend has embarked. 
The ship is one of the largest owned by the 
Corapan)^. One formidable difficulty the Hindu 
traveller has to deal with lies in the diet sup- 
plied on board. It is said in America that the 
American cats to live, and the Englishman lives 
to cat. Bo that as it may, the Hindu travelling 
to England finds that there is more eating both 
in quantity and in frequency amongst his fellou'- 
passengers than his nature can stand. Theic arc 
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six niciils on boaid be/^inning from balf-pnsl six 
in Ihc morning, and lasting jtill about nine in the 
evening. Before you are fully awake the slo\Yard 
shakes you out of your slumbers, and in sloutoriau 
notes announces "Your tea Sir”, and bands over 
to you a red-hot mixture of the color and taste of 
new-made bricks, and crumbs of biscuits as 
hard ns German jiolysyllahlcs. The real breakfast 
comes at lialf-pasl S o’clock. And on entering the 
saloon you find laid out before you a feast of car- 
casses in which bipeds and quadrupeds of every 
hind lie mingled in bewildering array. Like 
Simon Peter the mild Hindu exclaims “ noth- 
ing unclean liath passed roy mouth" — how shall I 
cat all this? But hunger knows no law. And he 
has to obey the apostolic law of -eating what is laid 
before him. At one o’clock the bell strikes 
again. And before the lowing herd has stop- 
ped its bloating in his digestive regions, the 
poor Hindu has to go down and swallow other 
herds again. Thus from meal to meal, and 
tea to tea the days go their round. 

There is a large number and variety of passen- 
gers on board. Your ovenvorked business man 
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with a tired loot and lieavy gait, smoting 
near the quarter deck with an abstracted 
pre-occupied air. Your self-important civi- 
lian on furlough, with his Madrasi Ayah, 
his languid aristocratic wife, his irrepress- 
ible multifarious babies that with “ all” 

children, vainly puts on aa air of authority that 
has ceased here- There is your line young man, 
come out to India to shoot, now returning 
home, who has formed trenchant opinions on the 
corruptibility of all Native officials, and the 
, people of the country in general, in the learned 
leisiire of his six months’ shooting expedition. 
He is a bachelor, attentive to ladies as a race, 
and to some ladies in particular. He will be an 
autherity to all men when ho returns to England. 
There is your clergyman of the Establishment 
whom very few talk to, who barely gets permis- 
sion to conduct an houi^s service on Sunday 
morning which the first-class passengers consider 
a great bore. There are scores of your Anglo- 
Indian ladies, besatined, bejewelled, changing 
satins, jewels, and scents at every one of the nu- 
merous meals. Amongst all these our mild patriot 
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stalks alone, nnadtlro^^sed, xininlcrrogatcd, unin- 
terrupted, but scanned, stared at, and inquired 
about b}' the secret police of passenger curiosity. 
He is like a ghost let loose from another "n'orld, 
■walking in this for an appointed season. Eating, 
reading, walking, sitting, be is absolutely alone. 
An cxcomraunicalcd object, at no lime favorably 
viewed, now reganlcd through the fierce light of 
the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill. Tired 
and sick at heart be throws himself down listless- 
ly on bis dock chair j he is dozing quietly. Sud- 
denly the sweet tones of the fair Anglo-Indian 
lady jar in his oars. “ AYhy does that man go to 
sleep so near the ladies?*’ Our friend startjj, half 
opens liis eyes, yawns, and goes to sleep more 
doggedl}' than ever. Such arc some of the ame- 
nities of travelling to Europe. 

CEYLON. 

Two days’ sail from Madras gives yoti a distant 
sight of the great cocoanut groves and cinnamon 
forests of that 'classical island, surmounted by a 
high gallery of green hills, and fringed by a coral 
beach over which the emerald waves pour their 
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treasures. Ceylon is an island of exceeding 
beauty, equally celebrated in the amials of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Ton know a good 
deal about Pt. de Galle whoro all lines of steamers 
formerly used to stop. But of late Galle has been 
given up on account of the difiBculties of its 
harbour, and Colombo has taken its place. You 
are aware that Colombo is the chief town of 
Ceylon, being the place where the political, 
military, and ecclesiastical heads of the island all 
reside. The good Bishop, whom I knew before, 
offered me his hospitality, and conversed to me 
about the prospects and tendencies of the settle- 
ment. Colombo has a population of about 
1,20,000 comprising mostly of Buddhists, though 
a large portion of them are Christians also, both of 
the Bioman Catholic and Protestant persuasions. 
The place whore I saw most of the people was the 
Kotahena temple where the Bishop very kindly 
directed me. There was a festival going on at the 
time I was in Colombo, that is the 20th March. 
An immense colossal figure of Goutama, in the 
mendicant’s ochre garb, and in the posture' 
known as saynni (reclining,) has been lately 
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constructed, and tbe eyes, costing about a 
thousand rupees, are being put upon the great 
idol. Hundreds have gathered, ■women and men, the 
majority perhaps women, gaily dressed, picturesque 
]y combed, brilliantly ornamented, and not 
showing the least shyness in the vast assembly. 
Two Sramans are reading out of the sacred books in 
Pali, the poor are being sumptuously fed in rice 
and sweetmeats, immense masses of ivory, horn, 
cocoanut flowers, leaves, white young cocoanuts, 
and lanterns are put up. Altogether the Kotahena 
temple has a mediseval, uncon-upted Hindu 
aspect, most refreshing after the garish imitation 
of European finery in modem Indian Pujahs and 
festivals. The high priest comes out to speak with 
me. Ho speaks a kind of broken Sanskrit, the 
meaning of which I am just able to gather. He 
tells me the name of the temple is Dwapad- 
XJltama-Vihara, the abode of the best of men. The 
priests are all simply attired, humble, harmless 
and pure looking as Buddhistic priests always are. 
Comparing with them the Lamas of Thibet and 
Sikim whom I have seen in the Himalayas, stal- 
wart men, voluminously clad, eating beef and 
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pork, and drinking conn try liquors, or even tlie 
Bonzes of Japan, I am -willing to decide that the 
priests of Ceylon retain, more than any others, 
the original simplicity and purity of the Buddhistic 
Sramans and Bhikshus. From the conversations 
I have had, and the observations I have made, 
there was no doubt left in^my mind that if our 
missionaries of the Brahma Samaj thought it 
worth their while to travel to Ceylon, and 
take up their residence in Colombo, they 
could produce the greatest effect upon the 
people. 

I decidedly prefer Colombo to Madras 
in point of | social and religions importance. 
Ceylon being under a separate Government, and 
being altogether more compact, has incomparably 
superior educational and religious prospects. And 
then the climate of tho place is simply excellent. 
The recent visit of an American gentleman in 
connection with "Theosophy,” has proved beyond 
doubt that the inhabitants of Ceylon are not 
without large and substantial sympathies. That 
under proper leadership .they are able to make 
great progress is to me beyond doubt. To 
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tlicistic missionary workers I point Ceylon as a 
most promising field, and I hope ihS^ will take 
advantage of the suggestion. Lot some enter- 
prising aposjle of the New Dispensation plant his 
banner at Colombo, and form that cficctivo 
alliance of sympathy with the groat Buddhistic 
community which in the remote future n ill pro* 
ducc Spiritual consequences of the utmost im- 
portance. But one thing I must beg leave to 
point onl. None but tho most abstemious men 
will succeed in Buddhistic Ceylon, I have 
the pleasure to know a member of tho local 
Civil Service by name Mr. Novillo, who 
takes great interest iu Brahminic and Bud- 
dhistic antiquities. Ho told mo that a 
young Englishman as he was, he had to take to 
rigid vegetarianism in order to havo tho sympathy 
of the people, and ready access to temples and 
sacred records. Ho promised every aid ami co- 
operation if any missionary of tho Brahma 
Samaj would visit Ceylon for tho welfare of iho 
inhabitants of the island. I ask, avill no one take 
advantage of such facilities and advantages ? 
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COLOMBO TO 
tP^IBRALTER. 

1,380 miles across tlio Indian Ocean ■will take 
you to Aden, a strange-looking mysterious place, 
composed of black, beetling rocks overlooking the 
sea. You do not discover a blade of grass in any 
direction; it is -weird, unpeopled, dark, forbidding. 
It has hills piled over hills, a gallery of desolation, 
and presents a rough, bleak,and inhospitable shore. 
And yet by the transforming hand of Great Bri- 
tain, the barren "wilderness has been turned into 
a scene of peace and comfort. The first thing 
that strikes you as you reach Aden is the number 
of strange beings -who swim around your ship. 
They are naked, ho-wling, dark-skinned under- 
grown men, with large white teeth, wooly hair, 
reddened with lime, and scarcely any clothing at 
all. They swim on the sea with their hands and 
with their legs alternately, sometimes with one 

r 

hand and one leg only, and in all attitudes, cry 
“ ya 1 ya 1 ” — they seem to be an enlarged 
edition of our Indian tad-pole. They .are 
aquatic in their . habits, as comfortable in 
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Trater as out of it. Directly you ^irow a tvro- 
anna piece, the boy or man plunges r^ht into the 
sea with a splash, leaving his frail tiny canoe 
to take care of itself, and in a moment or 
two rises to the surface again with the shining 
silver piece held fast in his teeth. These divers 
are an African race of Mahomedans called Somalis. 
But here you see also tho copper-coloured Arab 
with fierce looks, the women scarcely loss mascu- 
line; the Bedouin, a lean, determined-looking 
man holding the nose-strings of his patient camel. 
Aden has a scaniy supply . of water. 'Water is 
actually sold by the weight in shops. As you 
climb tho hills you see great artificial reservoirs 
dug, which are filled once in every two or three 
years by rain-fall. In Aden there are numerous 
Parsis, Hindus and Jews, young and old, who 
keep shops, and ask at least three times the sale- 
able value of their' wares. You meet also stately 
Nubians, tall, fine men, ebony-complexioned and 
clad in flowing white, most dignified in their man- 
ners, whose presence recalls to mind the semi- 
mythological Pharoahs of Egyptian antiquity. 
Tho richest commodities in Aden are the ostrich 
2 
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ogg and ostrich feathers. 

We next proceeded to Suez, which is 1,300 
miles from Aden throngh the Rod Sea. Suez is 
a regular Arab city. The only conveyance there 
is the highly-caparisoned donkey. T rode i^o- 
minion sly on the back of a donkey, and wandered 
from street to street. I was told, Suez was an 
ideal Arab town, but I found it a very dijBEerent 
place indeed. The streets are narrow and full of 
dirt. The people are rude, insolent, and cunning. 
I was therefore glad to ride back to my ship. 

The railway journey from Suez to Alexandria 
across the Shabara desert is an interesting ex- 
perience, but the heat is unbearable. As we 
swept on through the fleeting sands it suggested 
strange associations of the sufferings of the wander- 
ing Israelites. There wore swarms of flics, and flery 
winds, giving one sore eyes and burning thirst. 
But you are here on classical ground, and as you 
roach the father of the rivers, the rlile, the hot 
blasts cease, and suddenly you catch a sweet per- 
fu;ne, stumps of grass appear and vegetation is 
on view, the desert is suddenly transformed into 
a garden, and the people you meet are prosperous 
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and picturcsqno. At abont 8 o’clock nc roachcd 
Alexandria, bn ancient place, celebrated for v.ari- 
ous reasons, — for its Hbrar}*, its history, its philo- 
sopb)', its cUissical tombs, and its great founder. 
The Alexandria of tod.ay is not .what, it was for- 
merly. It is now filled %Yi{h the SYveopings. the 
iagrag of all countries in Europe, a veritable den 
of mscaldom. Be careful not to listen to the per- 
suasions of every dragoman yon meet with in this 
place. It is low in morals and civilization owdng 
to the enormous shipping which congregates 
there from .aU parts of the world. Low Greeks 
and scampish-looking Turks loaf abont in fezeaps, 
indigenous beggars and Egyptian coster-mongers 
bcscige you at the street corners, German band- 
masters and Bohomcan singing girls enliven tho 
cafes, Italian and Spanish sailors hang about 
with knives in their belts, and the British 
Philistine lords it over all. What is true of 
Alexandria is true also of Port Said, 

We next proceeded to Malta, a British posses- 
sion, an interesting little island. Ibis situated 
on lofty rocks rising abruptly out of the sea, tho 
white houses, turrets, steeples, trees and fortifica - 
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tions crowding the sky in a great mass of pictures- 
que variety. “The highest point of Malta is seven 
hundred and fifty feet above sea level. There are 
not many trees visible excepting in the Tvalled-in 
gardens of the wealthy Maltese ; but, in such en- 
closures, oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranat es, and 
dry apples flourish. The potatoes raised in the 
island are of the best, and its string beans, peas, 
and beets are not surpassed anywhere. Olives 
do well here, and grow wild. In short, it is a 
climate most favorable for vegetables and semi- 
tropical fruits and flowers. The pjnnpHns are 
high in color, hut low in taste. A saw'dust pud- 
ding would ho as palatable as a Maltese pumpkin 
pie. The “ fields” of the Maltese peasant are en- 
closed in stone walls, and will not average more 
than half an acre each. Two-thirds of the surface 
of Malta is rock, and the soil of these fields has 
mostly been “made.” It takes a man’s lifetime 
to change a rock floor into a fertile “farm,” hut 
the Maltese are patient and industrious. They 
love their island. They affectionately call it Fior 
del Mondo, or the Flower of the World.” An in- 
teresting object in Malta is the house of the 
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Governor, famons for the relics of the knights of 
St. George. Here are kept the helmets, swords, 
plumes and accoutrements of the knights of the 
hliddle Ages. We visited the celebrated convent 
of the Capucines, and were escorted by the father, 
a big man with a bare head, bushy beard, a rope 
round his waist, to the crypt of the chapel where 
we saw the embalmed corpses of the saints of the 
order, some 'of whom died fifty, and some a hun- 
dred years ago, all dressed in ecclesiastical gar- 
ments, the unburied bones and skins of the monks 
evidencing the immortality of the spirit of the 
good and great. This is the way they perpetuate 
religious excellence in Malta. 

From Malta, wo went to Gibralter, the Aden of 
Europe. Gibralter is a high rock towering some 
1,400 feet above the level of the sea, and studded 
with cannon. Tho^ rock is fortified and English 
soldiers are to be seen everywhere. Just beyond 
this rock is neutral ground, half English and half 
Spanish, and great is the contrast between the 
short and underfed Spanish soldier with his feded 
rmifonn, and the trim English redcoat with his 
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^vell-liandlcd moustache. Gibraltor has little 
general interest. 


ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

Since roj" arrival in London on tlio I 9 lh 
of April, I have been so continuonsly absorbed 
in various engagements that it has not been 
possible to address mj' friends before this. I 
feel it is the more necessary to write something 
for all, inasmuch ns I cannot write separate- 
13' to each one of them, though I feel so 
many will be truly anxious to hear of my 
progress. My long voyage, except for a 
sudden attack of illne.'JS on board, was prosperous 
being not without profit either to bod}* or mind. ^ 
But when at last the tedious tblit3--seven days 
drew to their end, and I saw the misty mountainous 
coast of Devon and Cornwall on llic raw wet 
morning of the ISlh April, I could not but give 
thanks to God and heave a sigh of relief. Tho 
spring verdure was mantling tho high irregular 
landscape, but tlie sky .above, and all things below 
nad a damp watery ungenial look, with a farm 
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house here, a factory there, and commercial build- 
ings on the sea face. "Wo battled up Iho darken- 
ing fog, the damp mist, tho cold wind, land the 
pelting rain, rolling heavily -with the swell and 
surf which often washed the decks. Many of our 
passengers left at Plymouth, going by train to 
their several destination s, saying affectionate 
good bye to each other. Eor me, a stranger and 
outcaste as I have been on board, there is neither 
welfare nor farewell. I have only to look back 
and before, to tho marvellous Graciousness that 
environs me, and be at rest. 

On the very next day my Toyage was 
to end, London to reach, human society 
to regain, and warm activity to recomm- 
ence. And as on Thursday the 19th we 
were nearing the Albert and Victoria Docks 
amidst the fleets and fortifications, the barges 
boats and steamers of tho crowded Thames, a 
young Englishman jumped on to the main-deck 
with a message of welcome for mo, and a commis- 
sion to escort mo to my temporary home. Wo 
proceeded by train to Liverpool Street whence we 
drove on to the hospitable doors of our valued 
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friend, the Rov. Robert Spears. The kind* 
hearted lady of the honse, my affcclionato old 
friend and sister, stood smiling on the door step, 
the children wore excited by running in and out 
to receive me. Robin, the youngest, a fat English- 
man of three or four summers, with red cheeks, 
massive legs, canny laughing eyes, acted tho 
porter, carrying one of the packages upstairs, 
while John and Mary, my friends of the former 
visit, came, and shyly shook hands with me. Thus 
they welcomed and received me home. Full 
three weeks have I been under this hospitable 
roof, and must now look for lodgings elsewhere. 
I do not hesitate to say that the utmost thanks of 
tho Brahnio Somaj of India are due to the Rev. 
Robert Spears, and his family for the cordial 
reception and kind help they have rendered 
to mo. My visits and introductions have 
now ended. I have paid my respects 
now to tho representatives of different 
sects and parties, addressing in the meanwhile 
such assemblies and concrecations as came 
in my way. Lord Northbook has most kindly 
given me important introductions, besides hiin- 
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self sliowing considerable interest and anxiety 
for Indian’ progress. One of the po'werful mem- 
bers of Government, and a natural leader 
of society, his unabated good will to our country 
and cause must be to every one of us a mat- 
ter of singular pleasure. Some of the great offi- 
cials of India Office, like Sir Barrow Ellis and 
others, have been courteously helpful to me. 
Amongst the High Ohurch clergy, Canon Lid- 
don has been most cordial in his inquiries and 
hospitality. Canon Farrar also was very kind, 
and as representing what is known as the Broad 
Church, holds a good deal of common ground with 
us. His elevation to a Bishopric which is soon 
expected, must act forcibly towards the progress 
of sound and true religion. A most friendly 
reception by Mr. Stopford Brooke has given me 
valuable insight into the w'orking of deep liberal 
thought in theology. Dr. Martinoau and Dr. 
Sadler of Hampstead, the latter inviting me to 
occupy his^pulpit, represent the Unitarians. They 
have been very ikind, and Mr. Philip Wicksteed, 
who is virtually a Theist, was the first to invite 
me to preach for him. Dr. Clarke, the Editor of 
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the Ohislian a tlislinguislied congroga- 

tionalist gentleman. Dr. Davidson of tbc same 
denomination, bavo been present to meet mo in 
tbe bouse of tbe late Mr. Samncl Sbarpe, the 
great Egj’ptologist, and Hebrew scholar. The 
principal leaders of tbe English Jovrisli come 
munity, Dr. Marks, Messrs. Slocatta, Magnus and 
others, bavo given me a veryjconlialjrcccption, 
and I hope before long to sec tbc leading scienti- 
fic men of England. But no word of cheer has 
been more cordial than that of Mas Muller, our 
old well-tried friend. “ You may have lost some 
of your old friends,” says he, and your recep- 
tion may not be brilliant — that does not matter 
— say what you are doing in India, and what you 
mean to do. People will listen, will think about 
it, and after a time, you will see that the seeds 
will spring up.” Ncarlj* as cordial has been the 
reception by Mr. Ehys Davids, the great Bud- 
dhistic scholar. Long and enthusiastically did 
he talk of Hinduism and Buddhism, and offered 
to help the Indian cause to the best of his power. 
I have no doubt of the signal utility of his kind 
service. My countrymen and follow theists 
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will see tliat wo have nothing to complain 
of in the reception given to their representa- 
tive and servant. Last Sunday I preached 
at the Bermondsey Town Hall ^whero I got a 
congregation of 2,000 men and women. 
All my future Sundays ’in May are already 
engaged. Work is multiplying around me. Mis- 
representations are being speedily removed. I 
am equally friendly, and mean to be so to all 
parties. With each one the New Dispensation 
has some bond of union. It is only those who 
secretly bear ill-feeling to the good cause that 
will keep aloof. I can only be sorry for them and 
supplicate Heaven for their return, I have no 
compromise to make, no one to conciliate. Party 
feelings run high in this country. In them 1 
have neither part nor lot. I only claim to be 
heard. And then I feel assured Truth shall 
prevail.^ I shall from time to time tell my friends 
how I am progressing. Let them give me the 
grace of their affection and good will. Let them 
pray for me, and my lonely home. Bless my 
work in the spirit of the Lord. Let them count 
me as one of them, as one of their servants.' 
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And \dth God’s help I vrill accomplish my 
pilgrimage, and keep our common faith 
before mankind. 

The City op Lokdoh. 

To describe London -wonld bo to comt tlm myes 
of^o sea. It is an oft-repeated, vain, nseless 
nndertaking. The best I can do is to say how I 
feel — ^walking, •woary, footsore, or perched on the 
top of the leviathan omnibus, I can but groan- out 
my experiences. This perpetual peripatetic rest- 
lessness is the opposite of all true Aryan repose. 
These calls, balls, breakfasts, at homes, and gar- 
den parties are not the right path to Nirvana. 
Mr. Rhys Davids of- Brick Court, Temple, told 
me that the 80 ton guns were all the offspring of 
Tamas, and so were'absentoo landlords, but I 
think he could include many things more. Nay I 
behold humanity no longer in items, but in grand 
totals. Oh I the swirling, jumping, bellowing, 
whistling population of the London streets — the 
crashing, roaring, rurabKng traffic. If the voca- 
tions, resolutions, desires, disappointments, pur- 
suits, joys, miseries, sins and mtuos of those 
eddying, ill-dressed, well-dressed, greasy and 
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scented musses of men and vromcn eonld he re- 
corded, boTS* many Babels vrill tljat make ? If the 
contents of those shops, cellars, garrets, godowns, 
bouips, carts, vehicles, and newspapers wore re- 
corded, wlial n universe of created ^•nnitics will 
that make. It. is bewildering to observe all this 
— I am hut an atom in the infinite man. Vet how 
well-kept, well-rounded, sclf-conseions, self-con- 
centrated every atom is 1 A man's only ]>rotcction 
a^iinst the insanity of cenirifngal forces lies here. 
Another Varseo youth has blouu np his hrains! 
London is (he pandemonium of unbalanced hoys 
who come to England in scores. It gives the most 
ample training for madness and eccentrioity. Infuse 
power and purpose into Hindu youths, give them 
centre, guidance, recommend them to public 
opinion when you bid them come here. Or tho 
elaborate machinery of cmlization will crush all 
life, cliarncfof, and manhood out of them. Wine 
and woman sit at tho gates of that cmlization, 
and many arc the victims they take. 

MAY MEETINGS. 

As the bloom comes to the hawthorn, and the 
3 
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trreon leaf to the vine and chesnut, so intcllec-< 
toaland sentimental fervor to John Bull’s capa-‘ 
cions “liver” in the month of May. Ho -vrinds - 
up his twelve months’ work and benevolence, by 
speechifying at Exeter Hall. The enthusiasm is 
at its -white heat, and many a reputation is made 
or marred in May. The meetings are either 
reli^ous or social. The former are mostly ortho- 
dox, the latter mostly Temperance. Betaming 
from those missionary and propagation of gospel 
meetings, it is impossible to conclude that Chris- 
tian faith is waning. Millions of gold arc freely 
spent for the conversion of the heathen, and .the 
spread of Christian literature. The; orthodox 
speeches are not very fine, but the orthodox prac- 
tices are glorious. May their efforts never grow 
less. The social meetings are no less characteristic.- 
The cause 'of Temperance has perceptibly advan- 
ced during the last ten years. -Hot only have lo- 
cal option and Sunday closing bills made consi- 
derable progress in Parliament, but the people 
have come to be convinced of the evil of drinking. 
Fine temperance hotels have sprung up both in 
London, and the provinces. A larger ntunbe’r of 
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iiiiui«ieTS, both cUxtrchmcn nnd non-conformists, 
have zealously enlisted themselves as’ Temperance 
reformers. Poblicin^t anil brewers are distinctly 
gaining in nnpo])nlarity, and coffee-houses are 
multiphnug OYvr\nvhere. 1 find the anti-opium 
agitation is also becoming strong. Though 
the revenue difficulty of the Indian Government, 
niecta with extensive .Mmipathy, to me there scem« 
to )>e even* likelihood of the disgust against 
opium traffic growing stronger and stronger. 
Great changes are in store for India. The mill- 
owners’ memorial against the present practice of 
liquor licencing in Bengal has created surprise 
and indignation in every one who has seen it. 
The recklessness of Government policy in liquor 
trafficyou may rest assured, is now doomed. 

THE A>tQLO-lSDUS AT UOME. 

With a blazing ebeerful firo by his side, long 
packets .of paper before him, paler and thinner 
than he ever was in India, sits the Earl of 
Northbrook in his official residence at thc'‘Ad- 
miralty. He is thoughtful, inquisitive, kind- 
hearted, and j ust. His presence is a consolation 
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and encouragement to every Indian who has 
the privilege to see him. His interest in great 
questions is unabated, and he is the natural 
guide of the Indian policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Speaking of the agitation on the 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill he said 
“My excellent countrymen in India are some- 
times stark mad, I am sorry to say.” And then 
he examined the nature of the snaall measure 
that is before the Council. The conversation 
left but little doubt that Mr. Ilbert’s b’ill would 
pass. Only the application of the principle and. 
privileges of the Bill would be vei*y limited at 
first. The conservatives you know have made a 
great party question of it, and that model ’orator,' 
Lord George Hamilton, wise as he is young, is 
trying to act the role of a London Branson. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse is as busy as ever, and 
Lady Hobhouse as serene and motherly as before. 
Their home at Bruton Road is the resort of many 
Anglo-Indians, and some distinguished Hindus.- 
They are both in sound health, their Indian 
sympathies matured by the action of a noble and 
vigorous English atmdsphere- of thought. It 
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vra? in thoir house you meet with Sir Gcor^^o 
Campholl, like on nged kite, whose youth has 
ceased lo ho renovated. Whitening, hobbling, 
uttering feeble sentences, the fallen hero picks 
his way through the room. But he is a staunch 
liibcral for all that, speaking in and out of sea- 
son. It is there you meet with Sir llichard 
Temple with his Star of India round his neck. 
It is there you meet with Rajah Rampal Sing, 
busy with English and Indian politics, and de- 
sirous of inviting every body to dinner. 

i.N’DiA omen. 

But if you wish to contemplate the groat varie- 
ty of Anglo-Indian officials, you cuunot do bettor 
than perambulate the India office. There the 
atmosphere is calm, and silence reigns. The 
laced and lettered messengers flit out and in ; 
the helmelcd policeman ns sentry i,** black and 
solemn} tbougblfulowls,aud massive dancing girls 
darkened with smoke, aro carved out of the stono 
cornice. It is a place where the whole world 
might well go lo sleep. You behold Sir William 
lluir, bright aud tall, sitting at his table leisurely 
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and reciting ^Hindi proverbs. Sir Barrow Ellis is 
nursing bis gout and making bimself useful in the 
Northbrook Club, which I don’t think will come 
to much good. The small young Indians will find 
it too big a place to find themselves in element. 
It is destined, I am afraid, to remain as a respect- 
able anachronism, well-endowed, well-inaugurated, 
but without practical interest to any one. Sir. 
Bartle Frere lives at 'Wimbledon, a suburban 
paradise where cabmen are insolent, roads are 
steep, and dust is plentiful. Lady Frere does the 
hospitality, abuses the Government, and Sir 
Bartle taciturn, only consenting to show himself 
The Anglo-Indian is not uncompanionable in 
London by any means. There are great shiploads 
of them coming. Th^ have created some opinion 
on the Ubert Bill. One hears a good dealofilr. 
Norris, your Judge, firom Unitarians both of 
Bristol and London. He is liked by few who 
Ww him best. But they say the attack on him 
m the Bengalee was injudicious. Mr. Norris, 
before he leaves India, will make himself jet felt. 
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JOHN. BRIGHT AT BREAK- 
FAST. 

John Bright eats bis breakfast like a lion, 
and digests it too. But be docs not drink. Ho 
is a broad middle-sized man with great soft 
bands, and an enormous appetite. I have seen 
him finish ■ off the plentiful morning meal with 
half a jug of milk and a good lump of solid 
sugar, which he puts into his mouth somewhat 
surreptitiously. John calls out for cigars when 
the rest of the eating is done. He produces from 
his well worn pouch different sizes, and if any of 
his companions is conscientious about smoking, 
presents him with a small and mild Havannn. 
He f^t at table the observed of all observers. 
They asked him all manner of questions, and at 
last the subject of Indian administration turned 
up. There is no man fit ilo govern India at the 
present moment, said he exeept perhaps Glad- 
stone; but wc cannot e.xpect more than one Glad- 
stone in a century, and he has plenty to do at 
homo. Ho was asked what sort of Government 
he would propose for Indio. He said he would 
desire, the abolition of the post of Governor 
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General who, chiefly confined to Bengal, did not 
see enough of the country. Difficulties often 
arose between the Viceroy and the provincial 
Governors, whose local experience often gave, 
them an advantage over him. Difficulties also 
often arose between Her Majesty’s minister at 
home and the Governor General, who, if he was 
a man of ability and honesty, did not quietly 
submit to the dictation of the India office. Again 
in the case of an ambitious man like Lord Dal- 
housie, or an incompetent man like Lord Lylton, 
the whole country Was precipitated into compli- 
cations and hostilities which men with smaller 
jurisdiction might not incur. He would there- 
fore break up the present Government of India 
into smaller Governorships "with direct relations 
to the Government at homo, each with its pro- 
vincial army, and powers over taxation and 
revenue. It is impossible, ho said, to expect that 
the Indian population could ever form one nation, 
it is absurd to think that 250 millions of men 
and women can consider themselves one people. 
So the best way of connecting them together, 
would be to help them to form a number of small 
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distinct nationalities according to tbeir origin, 
antecedents, sympathies, and djaleets. This unity 
the governments which he proposed ought to 
promote. India, said Mr. Bright, had been ac- 
quired by enormous crimes. The English Gov- 
ernment can only atone for them by teaching the 
people how to govern themselves. For in the 
course of time, near or remote, England shall have 
to leave India to itself, if the teachings of history 
be true. It may perhaps not be the Indians who 
will compel her to do so, the affairs of Europe 
will some day compel her to do so. It is not iii 
the nature of things that 50 millions of men can 
hold 250 million for ever. "When England leaves, 
if one may venture to indulge in a little pro- 
phecy, the people of India will first qnarrel, the 
powerful among them trying to conquer the less 
powerful, and then they will settle down not into 
one government, nor into one nationality, but 
different small organizations of Goveniment. He 
proposed to anticipate that contingency, by pro- 
viding for it in the plan thus laid out by himself' 
The conversation then turned upon the present 
agitation in India. I hope, said Mr. Bright, that 
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Lord Ripon will serve out bis full term, get tbo 
bill passed, and then return home. I have 
known Lord Ripon since be was a child, bo has 
ever been faithfully attached to the Liberal in- 
terests. His conversion into Roman Catholicism ■ 
for a time cast some darkness over his name. 
But they did not know the causes, and therefore 
blamed him. He bad few relatives of bis own, 
and his wife’s brothers and sisters were like his 
own relatives. The tragical death of Mr. Vining , 
at the hand of Greek bandits exercised a strange 
effect on his mind, and led him to take a differ- 
ent view of human life. No one has ever dared 
to doubt his earnestness or sincerity. Little be- 
fore he started for India I met Lord Ripon one, ‘ 
day at Piccadilly going towards Kensington; 
and asked him about his appointment. “Res t 
assured” said Lord Ripon “any change in my 
religious belief has made no change in politicalv 
principles. I have been offered by Mr. Gladstone 
this great appointment,’ and I will try to dis- 
charge its duties faithfully.” Mr. Bright ex- 
pressed the highest confidence in the character 
-and principles. of Lord Ripon. Ho spoke, I am. 
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sorry to say, most contemptuously of the Eas t 
Indians and Europeans who have joined the 
agitation. “Do they not kno^V’ asked “tha t 
all Englishmen strongly dislike them ? What do 
they hope to gain from identifying themselvo s 
against men with whom they hold every interest 
in common ?“ I could not answer this question. 
He then came to speak of a great many Indian 
gentlemen whom-ho personally knew, and among 
others of -Mr. Lalmohun Ghose. Ho said, the 
people of India had in later times gained a good, 
deal of political power. He laid great stress on 
the liberty of press. The conversation just for a- 
moment turned on the Bengalee contempt of 
court case. Mr. Bright’s opinion of Sir Bichard 
Garth’s abilities is any thing but complimentary. 
But Mr. Bright said the editor of the Bengalee 
bad done a foolish thing, only he had suffered 
more for it than ho ever deserved. 

On being asked whether India could ever hope ■ 
to gain the right of electing her representatives ^ 
for the British Parliament, he said “that was not 
possible, for the simple reason that you would: 
absolutely swamp us with your votes.” But he.* 
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said an Indian could very well represent an 
English constituency if it would have him. This 
was very largely a question of expense. He had 
been once or twice spoken to on this subject 
by Indian gentlemen in England. But 
after these men went back to their Native 
country he never heard from them again. He 
said there still rang in his mind a simple 
sentence which had been uttered by a Hindu 
who had come to see him. “ No one ever cared 
for my poor country i*’ Mr, Bright spoke with 
touching admiration of Sir Salar Jung, and fully 
dwelt upon the espionage', and ill-treatment 
under which he had to drag the latter part of his 
life. There is quite one opinion on this subject, 
and the restoration of the Berars in England. 
They are all waiting to see what is next going to 
be done in the Nizam’s Government. Mr, 
Bright sets his face against violent agitation of 
every kind. He said, Never be persuaded to 
use violence either in speech or act. Every 
reform has to be won constitutionally, inch by 
inch, in this country. Be not tired to try to 
obtain your rights, You have already obtained, 
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some, you sliall have more. But nover bo violent in 
anything. All progress has its laws, and act slowly. 
If you- do not get all you want, your children 
will. What our fathers did not have, wo have. 
The future must ho allowed to mend tho past.” 

Thus the breakfast was to us a feast of ideas 
and flow of soul. Tho remnants of food were 
removed. The cigars were finished, the ashes 
grew cold on tho saucers, wo all got up. And 
as I was going to leave, Mr, Bright askod me 
how tho missionaries of tho Brahmo Somaj 
found thoir living. When ho heard they took 
no salary, and devoted their whole timo and 
energy to the work of the church, he exclaimed, 
“ I see, they rely upon Providonco to feed them. 
Well there is a groat deal in that. It is not 
every one that can rely upon Providonco, but 
those that can need look up to no. other 
support.” Tho conservatives in tho House 
of Commons under Sir Stafford Northcote 
charged Mr. Bright with a sort of libel, other- 
wise called “breach of privilege.” But they 
had to withdraw their charge, and the motion 
■was thrown out- by a majority of votes. 
i 
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Such is John Bright, tho people’s tribune. 
He is the type of tho true Englishman, .firm, 
hold, truthful, and profoundly religious. His 
honor and affection for Mr. Gladstone are great, and 
there is no doubt these feelings are ' reciprocate d. 
IThey make England what she now; is. Arid 
long may. John Bright live and work for the 
benefit of his countrymen and tho welfare -of 
mankind. . < 

AN ENGLISH POLITICAL ‘ 
FESTIVAL. 

The wealthy borough of Birmingham is celc» 
brating a great festival. It is . tho twenty-fifth 
year of tho political relationship between John 
Bright and that town. For full quarter of a 
century now have the interests of the .voters of 
Birmingham been represented in Parliament by 
,Mr. Bright. And during the past week the great 
.population, led by their Mayor and To\vn Council, 
.have expressed their sense of , his services. It 
is a tremendous occasion. It gives us in ade- 
.quate insight into . the political soul of a great 
English cpmmunity. And as we all are just 
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acquiring a' little national vitality in that line, 
it will not bo unprofitable to describe some of the 
doings which I have seen. It may bo worth' 
while to begin by saying that John Bright did* 
not himself seek the honor of election by 
Birmingham* But the constituency sought him 
and made him their representative in 1858. In 
his absence, in -his temporary retirement from 
public life, they elected him asking no questions, 
wanting no pledges, . During , these twenty-five 
years the constituency of Birmingham has mul- 
tiplied tenfold in elcctoi-al franchise, and the poor 
liave a voice with the rich in the management 
of their own affairs. That voice has made itself 
heard during the last week. The name of the 
present festival is John Bright Celebration. It 
commenced on Monday last, the 11th Juno. Tho 
population turned out to receive Mr. Bright at 
the railway station, and escort him through the 
town to a suburban park called Aston. The flags 
wore few and far between, and the scanty bunting, 
here and there hung across the streets, looked; 
more like the household wash spread out in the 
sun than any . festive drapery. The helmeted-. 
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policeman was more ornamental tlian useful, but. 
the people. were gathering fast. About noon 
every balcony bore its load of well-dressed wontOn, 
every window its mass of crowded holiday makers, 
and every street corner its surging sea of heads; 
The slanting slated roofs held in their perilous 
cornices groups of squatting half-reclined hu- 
manity, and even the lamposts and chimney tops 
wore manned. John Bright medals had been 
struck in silver, bronze, and lead. John 
Bright photographs were soiling for- a penny. 
John Bright ribbons adorned every breast. The 
news-boys were every second hawking' about the' 
programme. The wheeled coffee machine was dol- 
ing out refreshments, ice creams and “hoky poky’’ 
were selling very cheap. The ill-dressed street- 
crowds were exchanging jests and compliments. At 
about two in the afternoon the mounted police in' 
the far distance began to rear their horses, the 
corners and roadways were spaced out, the roaring 
crowd swayed backwards and forwiards, and the 
distant notes of bands of music came floating in 
the air. The great cavalcade with John Bright was 
approaching. Spectacles were planted deeper on 
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tbo noso, jiJirasols were tossed back, binoculars 
^ve^e raised, a great hum, liko a tidal wave, 
emergetl, the procession was near I Far away tho 
banners glimmered in the bright sun ; on tho 
polished metal of the harness of the splendid horses 
tho da3dight flashed, flashed on the holmots of Iho 
gallant tiro brigade ; hnndreds of vehicles, horses 
jnen, bands of music, and political bodies camo 
marching bravclj' at the van. Tho oninges were 
laid aside half-eaten on tho window ledge, the 
newspapers were laid aside half-read, tho biscuits 
dropped unheeded from hands and pockets, the pipe 
was as good ns not smolced at all. Tho c.'ccitoment 
was at a•^Yh^to heat- Banner caino after banner 
sqtjarc, oblong, and triangular, some largo enough 
to screen the road, hold by great posts resting ou 
men’s girdles and breast pouches, some on horso 
back, and some carried in hand. Each banner 
^Yas bomo by a trade or bj* a political fissociation, 
the members of which either marched on foot hnn J 
to hand, or rode in elegant carriages drawn b)- one, 
two, and four horses. Tho bnuler.s tnarchc<l be- 
hind a giant-looking man in a glittering brass 
armour, encasing him from hcad-to foot in feudal 
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fashion. The bakers marched "wiiih portentous 
loaves, and rolls of. bread of preternatural size in 
cars. There were the silversmiths^ electro-platers, 
button-makers, and manufacturers of hardware. 
Each of these trading communities bore enthus- 
astic testimony by voice, band, and inscription 
to the free commercial principles for which Mr. 
Bright had fought. But the bakers were most 
demonstrative, and their symbols were in com- 
memoration of the Anti-corn Law agitation. 
But none could compete in zeal and warmth 
with the thousands of working men whom Mr. 
Bright had provided with more plentiful bread* 
with higher wages, with decent homes, and 
political sufirage. The demonstration was that 
pf the people, that of the poor, of the grateful 
myriads of the masses. It was a wonderful 
spectacle to behold how these sturdy free born 
men paid the homage of their hearts to a gi-eat 
national leader. It was an affecting sight to 
observe how sincere, well-tried, long, unselfish 
services at last forced their , due tribute 
in a profusion of honor which was almost 
adoration and idolatoiy. .Mr, Bright’s picture 
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was carried 'in a kind of melal shrine, 
laced, flowered, festooned most elaborately, re- 
minding one very mnch of Hindu deities, and 
the Boman Catholic Madonna. Showers of small 
bits of paper flew from the window serving both 
for response, and advertisement I The Mayor rode 
in his state-carriage and four, the aldermen were 
heavily fettered with official gold-chains, the 
crowds hurraed, and last of all came the open 
carriage of .John Bright himself. The abundant 
masses of silver hair fell on his sides, and mixed 
with the ample whiskers of equal whiteness. 
The large, full, powerful face was florid, almost 
red, dignified, imperturbable, perhaps sad. Was 
he realizing the vanity of human situations 
One day so impopular, so •well-abused, feared, 
shunned, nearly deposed; and to-day borne as 
it were on a cloud of gloiy, with honor ahead, and 
gratitude behind. One day branded almost as a 
traitor, bis friends distrustful, his party waver- 
ing, his foes exultant. To-day riding home like 
a Boman ■victor, amidst nniversal acclaim, his 
friends in triumph, his principles recognized, his 
foes even joining in the homage of praise anil 
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love. Thus the procession passed on,- thus the 
day -vvas spent. When the evening approached 
the great population moved in the direction 
of Aston where the fire-works were to be. 
Popular games were going on. The swings 
revolved by steam power. The merry goxounds 
were Avorked by engines. And among other 
contrivances there were strange receptacles like 
ships, with sails full-spread, which went up and 
down the air like vessels at sea, tossing, pitching, 
lurching from side to side, giving the riders all 
the agreeable sensations of real sea-sicknesses. 
Carriages, carts, omnibuses, were being piled 
along the roads. The fire-works were to begin at 
nine o’clock. Amidst all these arrangements 
one singular feature was the absence of drunken- 
ness. Temperance has made wonderful progress 
in England. And there is a consequent absence 
of violence. The police had very little indeed to 
do. The people by good humour and mutual 
forbearance managed every ^thiug. John Bright 
is the champion of peace and temperance. But 
he has some weakness for oranges and mgars. In 
the open carriage while riding amdist the proces- 
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siou, he had behind his head tvro bright red 
oranges. I did not see him suck them, bnt I 
Jhave no donbt they ivere now and then attacked. 
In the great Bingley Hall assembly, where twenty- 
two thousand men congregated to hear him on 
'TFednesday the 13th, you could see an orange 
blooming amidst the state papers. And it is a 
notorious fact that John Bright cannot digest 
his breakfast of boiled salmon which he fishes 
with his own hands, \rithout a helpful cigar. 
That Bingley Hall meeting was a tremen- 
dous affair. The assembly of twenty thousand 
sang the people’s anthem, “Auld Lang Syne,” 
and “Johny comes marching home again,” 
with a gusto which must be heard. While the 
one hundred and fifty addresses were being read, 
the bodies of delegates were filing past the hero’s 
chair, the applause and cheers ' rang, and roared 
, like thunder, great John blushed red like a girl 
of nineteen. The favorite orange was forgotten, 
the papers in his well-worn hat stood neglected. 
He shut his eyes, he passed his hands nervously 
over his heated brows, evidently his confusion 
was great. And when the time came for him 
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{o get up and speak, and the crowds burst out in 
a tremendous outcry of applause, for a moment 
the “people’s tribune” stood dumb-foundered, 
then he stoutly went on thus : — “How shall 
I speak to this vast assembly ? How shall I 
answer the more than 150 addresses which have 
been presented to me ? How shall I thank my 
friends for their profuse and costly gifts ? 
How shall I find words to express the thoughts 
with which my heart is filled ? I can only 
bid you to imagine the thoughts of gratitude,' 
which it is not possible to put into words^ 
for the extraordinary manifestations of regard 
and friendship with which you have favoured 
me. But still there comes the question again~ 
How shall I speak to this vast assembly But he 
spoke nevertheless. Spoke as he alone can speak. 
And the scene that night will be remembered 
in Birmingham for decades. It is not the ^omn 
and djsplay, the military, brilliance or the flags 
and symbols of this festival that are noteworthy. 
It is the enthusiasm, the loyalty, the gratitude*, 
of the people that give it an unprecedented sig- 
nificance. And the expressions of such feelings- 
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• Make the pagcntries of Kings like shadows seem. 
,\And unsubstantial dreams. 

THE ATLANTIC. 

No visit to America can be described without 
a few words abor^tthe Atlantic. That is a dread- 
ed ocean. * To me it showed all its fierceness. 
From the 15th of August when I left Liverpool 
almost continuously to the 2l8t, a regular gale 
blew from the North-West. There was occasional 
Tain, the darkness was fearful with a tremendous 
sea. On »Snnday the 19th it grew into a regular 
storm.’ The waves were heaving mountains 
high, they broke round the ship with a thundering 
crash. The poor old vessel, about which more by 
and bye, pitched and lurched, swayed and strug- 
gled, shivering every moment from stem to stem, 
from keel to mast, The.wind was an indescrib- 
able' howl of fury, and the black, hollowing, mad 
•waters beat a fitting response. The tattered, 
■rushing, deepening clouds seemed to .come lower 
and lower. Blinding masses of' heavy salt 
spray rose out of the waves, .and drenched 
'everything, . Great < volumes of ' water . came 
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bonnding and splashing over the sides, and over 
the head of the vessel. The cabins were swamped, 
books, slippers, boses swimming about. The decks 
were overflowing, streams rolled in every direc- 
tion with the tottertng ship. The tables .were 
deserted ; the plates, glasses, knives and dishes 
knocked about as 'if some demon was let loose 
amongst them. The ship carried about 400 emi- 
grants or steerage 'passengers. These belonged 
to the poorest of all European countries, chiefly 
Ireland. Mon, women, priests, babies, boys, 
editors, roughs, wags, poets, labourers of every 
description. Every one was vomitting, or .about 
to vomit, crouching, reclining unsafe on rickety 
deck chairs, or holding by the rails. Strange 
looking people who he down together in heaps in 
every imaginable comer, squat, spit, smoke, 
laugh, jabber, fiddle, pipe, or .dance, and on the 
whole behave good humouredly in this stress of 
weather. The captain had to abandon the Sun- 
day service. There was an Anglican clergyman 
on board, but belay on his back gasping with sea 
sickness behind the funnel. I alone sat mute and 
shivering in the cold rain and wind, on the top . 
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deck. I watched those grand billows, as they 
formed, rose, crested themselves with foam, 
gleamed for a moment with their great blue necks, 
like tome supernatural serpents, and then broko 
round the ship in instant thunder. To the ut> 
most verge of the horizon nothing was perceptible, 
but'cloud, rain, wretchedness, ^vind, roar, and ap- 
proaching terror. 

Bat if the Atlantic is fearful in a storm, there 
is no glory greater than the glory of that ocean 
in fair weather. To me this was all tho moro 
joyous for the trouble experienced over the 
greater part of the voyage. Tho last few days 
of the passage were exceedingly bright. Bright 
weather is a marvel of nature in this sea. There 
is sunshine all over the world, but hero sunshine 
calls out the profoundest life out of everything. 
Every color, even the flaring rags hung about as 
the ship’s bunting, suggest wonderful secrets. In 
this many-hued joyonsness, infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and strange experiences of all sorts lie blend- 
ed. There is blue all over tho world. But this 
resplendent' rippling blue, bluer than all heaven 
and' earth, relieves the sight and responds to it, 

5 
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speaking in half articulate sounds to the unirerse, 
and to the mind. Every one ought to see the At< 
lantic sunset, the sadness of -the great sight \\'hen 
the softened sweetened orb sinks into the far 
waters, of West. As if the glory from from some 
giving all-influencing soul is slowly passing away. 
But the heayen glows and the ocean flames after 
the sun’s departure. And then the mild stars come 
out one by one. And new light dawns upon the 
world like the Pentecostal spirit. . Gaze into 
those great star depths. Theyare all above the 
so called- sky. The infinite beyond is peopled wi th 
lustrous masses of universe, deep, within deep, 
high above high. Like the sounds of the sea, 
creations abound and crowd everywhere. The 
magic of the Atlantic light and darkness dissolves 
every thing. - , . , 

On the 28th of August, after a tedious, voy- 
age of 13 days I arrived- at Boston. The very 
first thing ^ about America that strikes tho 
stranger is the fineness of .outlook. The coal 
grime smoko, cloud, wet and>unnamable blackness 
of old Englandare left behind' the briny • Atlantic. 
Jt is a bright land, the land of the setting sun.: 
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j^o air is crisp, and pon^ vitality into you. !tlid 
harbour of Boston is in ‘itself an inspiration. 
It is studded with little wooded islands; a hospital 
here, a fort there, a- penitentiary, or a pleasure 
house. It looks like a sea, with the caves and 
grottos of mirmaids and water nymphs. It is 
Grasmere, or Loch Lomond expanded, it is an 
illimitable Hhino with Rhenish haunts on a large 
scale. The steamers,- yachts, and 'tenders have a 
white- washed smart look. The buildings, and flag- 
staffs seem to be in a sort of boney, moon. After 
the sombre hues of Orthodox Europe the western 
hemesphere makes one cry out '* hail holy light.” 
This effect might have been heightened in me 
by the rough voyage. 

One hears of the fabulous grandeur of the 
Gunard steamers, they are compared to floating 
hotels, to sailing palaces, to oceanic cities and 
what not. As a set off to all this imperial 
mftgnificience the company run at intervals 
some of thoir.' old cast away ' boats which in 
their dirt .and discomfort rival -the Arab Dhow,' 
or the Spanish slave galley. ’ It was my lot to 
select one of .these rare ships. It is said this will 
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be about the- last trip Trhich the '‘Mmathon’ 
znakes across the Atlantic, and that henceforth 
she 'will -be .relegated to the, Mediterranean traffic, 
as the lame horse from a gentleman’s stables is 
consigned to the Cab. I hope that for the peace 
of future tonrists this may be so. But if the 
vessel was a failure, the officers on board were 
the patterns of good humour and attention. 

THE PEOPLE OP AMERICA. 

We first impression I got of the Yankee di- 
fferentiated him suffidently firom the people of 
the old world. When the government surgeon 
at Boston harbour stepped over from the pilot 
brig, into the “Marathon” to examine our bill 
of health, I scanned him narrowly. I afterwards 
found nearly the whole of the United States 
presented a repetition of this main type of face 
and features. A closely cropped head, almost 
clean shaven, with a thin whitish down over- 
spreading the crown, a palewell-knit^countenance, 
the lank limbs surmounted by a broad-brim- 
med, black-ribboned straw hat, with a strip 
Af chipped wood stuck into the mouth, complete 
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•tile outfit of Brother Jonathan. He WdTS thin 
' ■woollen clothing, does not burden himself ' -u ilh 
' an over coat, and is not fond of a beard ; he often 
chows tobacco, and has the quality of spitting 
most energetically, incessantly, and scientifically 

• straight. Yet it is a fact there is more absti- 
nence f rom- wine and tobacco in America than 
•in' any country in EuropCi From his personal 
appearance hewever you ought to be able to tell 
an American from' an Englishman. 

•The American from the Northern Stotesvrill per- 
' haps Yaiy|from the Southerner in the fact that the 
latter shows a little more of Continental Europe 
“in-his face and manners. The Americanfrom-the 
'North has more of- the English and Scotch -in him. 

• The American of the South has more of • the Spa- 
.niard, Italian, and Grorman in him. Ho will some- 
times cultivate a heavy patch of hair on his under- 

• lip, coming down the chin stiff and • square 
like a clothes-brnsh. He will carry a revolver in 
his pocket, smoko and chew, show a qxiickness of 
temper, and a universal ■ contempt for men -and 

• things in general. -The Western Yankee or cov«r- 
.boy as ho is called, is more primitive than .eithc^r, 
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with the traditional Nankeen trowsers, dirty top-» 
hoots, long bowie knife, and sis-chambered pistol 
stuck in his belt. Ho talks londljj drinks inccs^ 
santly, spits recklessly, bnlUes every body, and 
“guesses” without intermission. 

The emancipated Negro is a large, pompons, 
white-waist-coated individual, 270 averaging lbs 
in weight He has a wide good-humoured grin, 
wears false gold chains, and makes excellent 
waiters at the hotels. His- weakness is for spring 
chicken and roast pig, with a drop too much of 
whiskey. He fills the situation of potter at the 
Pulman car, can do himself credit as a coach-man, 
smacking his whip with a white-gloved hand, to 
the admiration of bystanders. The Negro is an 
important politician, voting for the republican 
ticket, and is as good as any other man in getting 
up a row on election day. The Negro likes to at- 
tend school, and a good many pathetic tales are 
told as to how he managed to pick up a little 
book knowledge in the days of slavery. In those 
times it was criminal to teach a Negro to read 

and write. And it is said ^^‘Onc negro who 

•served in a private family contrived to pick 
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up his letters in this way : He had been sent 
one day to do somthing to the stove in tho 
room where the govoiness was teaching ‘ the 
children. Ho did his work as quietly as pos- 
sible, listening to the governess, watching steal- 
thily the letters to which she pointed, and 
trying to fix in his memory tho names she ■ gave 
them. He made his work at the stove last as long 
as possible, and Avent away with half the alphabet 
in his memory. After that, when cleaning the 
room in the morning, he would examine these let- 
ters carefully, and go over their names. But how 
to get the names of tho rest » — that was now 
his difficulty. One morning the little boy, a son of 
the proprietor, came into the room. The two were 
alone, and Sam thought, "Now is my chance.” 

“You’ so mighty smart wid your lessons, I 
hears, Massa Tom,” he said. 

Master Tom assented promptly.* 

“Reokon you knoAv a mighty heap of dem 
tings on de wall dere. But you dunno,” he 
said experimentally, “what dem black tings is,” 
and pointed ‘to the alphabet. 

‘T do. I know every one of them.” 
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‘'Come now, you dunno what dey call dis 

■ chap, standin’ wid his legs in de air ?” 

“Yes. I do. That’s Y.’’ 

“Wye ! Lor’whot a name to gib him !*But you 
• dunno de name of dis yer one_ sittin’ on de 
ground!” 

“Yfes, I do. That’s I.” 

“Lor ! Why, Massa Tom, yon knows chery- 
ting. Beckon you Icnow dat one too,”— point- 
' ing to another ; and so ho went on till he had 

■ got the names of all the letters he had previ- 

■ onsly missed. * This man, before the war came 

■ to set him free, had learned to read and write 
with tolerable ease.” 

I was present in Washington at a great Colored 
public meeting. About two thousand people were 
present* A Colored orator whoso name I forget 
just now, made a very long violent speech against 
the tyranny of the whites. The occasion was 
' most interesting.' When I speak of the .Colored 
< population it must not be imagined thfey are all 
black. Some of them are so white, and so posi- 
tively beautifnl, the women specially, that no 
unpractised eye like mine, can note the least dif- 
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ference between them and ttie wbites. ^et'-the 
slightest tinge .of African, .blood in such people 
oanaes their,-, enumeration among the blacks. 
Lightness of complexion in inixed descent con* 
stitntes no advantage in this country, as in India. 
' Kie white ha^-caste can not look down upon the 
darker skin • as ,his inferior.', To the impartial 
■ American they, are all eqnoL No social inter- 
course of any kind is possible with the Colored- 
man. He will not bo admitted into the first class 
hotel. He cannat travel in the Pulman palace 
car. He can not send his children for education 
into the great colleges of the country. In the 
North the distinctions are perhaps less sharply 
observed, but in the South they are insurmount- 
able. . Yet it is a singular fact that in sill the 
audiences I have addressed, numbering sometimes 
thousands, I did not observe at any time a single 
Negro who cauie to hear me. So strong is caste 
in America stjll. 

THE VASTNESS OP AMEEIOA. 

Ny whole nature is impressed with the great- 
ness of the American continent -and people. It 
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holds id itaolf the hopes and promise of tho 
World’s futaro.' . England excels in the richness* 
ol her. political and intellectual life. America 
excels in her boundless vitality -of every kind. 
Enghmd has formulated her physical and mental 
resources in institntions, usages^ churches, and 
organizations ; they are vigorous, mature, almost 
perfect. America has quite as many or more 
organizations, and has still a universe of surplus 
energy left, full of perpetual scheming. England 
is a small island, America is a vast continent. 
England is one nation only, America is the con- 
gloniorato of all European nationalities with quite 
a considerable infusion of Africa and China. The 
pouring emigration into America amounts to about 
300,000 souls a year. ■ English cities aro popu- 
lous and old. In a few years a new city springs 
up in the American wilderness containing hun- 
dreds of thousands- "of inhabitants. . Take Chi- 
cago on the lake Michigan. A little over 
forty years ago it was nonexistent, and the 
wild aborigines roamed over the lake-side. So 
late as 1830 Chicago tras a . small government, 
outpost with four taverns, one -merchani^, bhe 
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butohor, and no , clergyman at all. Today , Clii- 
cago has a population of 600,000 which she pro- 
mises to double in the course, of a decade! Cities 
are multiplying in the western and son them parts’ 
of the. .United States with marvellous speed, and 
inhabitants, from every comor of the globe are 
streaming into them. JSfow York is absorbing its 
neighbouring islands, ‘ and extending its arms 
across the rivers and creeks. Brooklyn, one of 
the suburbs, has a population of more than 300,000 
souls The whole land seems to be replotc with 
a gigantic Titanic life. The industry is immense, 
the wealth is immense, the life is’ inexhaustible. 
In half a century more America will cast, its 
shadow over the whole habitable globe. A single 
gold mining company in California annually pro- 
duces 37 million dollars worth of. the precious 
metal. The grains,’ the. fruits, the meats of 
America travel to the ends, of the earth. Every 
thing goes forward at a prodigious rate. Edu- 
cation, is' free,. and; reaches the lowest strata of 
the population. ■ The, prospects of meOf in every 
sphere, of , life ■ are unbounded. A squa.ttor or 
back woodsman may any day: accumulate his 
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millions, go to Now York, and control the olcctions 
The son of a man who lives in the log-shanty to- 
day, may, thirty years hcnco, become the Presi- 
dent of the Kcpublic. The Union Pacific Bail- 
road [extends over nearly four thousand miles 
from East to West. The lakes are great inland 
seas. You can sail one thousand to fifteen 
hundred miles up and down the great rii'crs. 
The wild uninhabited prairies arc thousands of 
sq[uare miles in extent. And all this is one 
country, under one government, speaking one 
language, having mainly the same feelings and 
aspirations. The characteristic of the popula- 
tion is its sense of yOuth, and determination to 
go forw.ard in oveiything. Beligion, politics, 
literature, science, social reform, mercantile 
speculation, wealth, luxury, infidelity, occoutri- 
city, everything has its charm and novelty in 
America. The Irish are there, the Germans, 
arc there, the Swedes and Italians are there, the 
Negroes and Chinese are there, the American 
Indians, and shades, grades, and half-castes of 
every denonuhation are there, seething ' in one 
. vast cauldron of humanity. The Roman Catho- 
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lies are flourishing greatly ; the organizations 
and churches to disseminate agnosticism and 
atheism are prospering as well. Monsigneur 
Gappel is lionized, Matthew Arnold is worship- 
ped, and they burn incense io Herbert Spen- 
cer. In Newport, Rhode Island,- which is the 
Brighton of America, the rage is to imitate every 
English fancy and folly,- and the American 
swells have taken to fox-hnnting mnoh to the 
disgust of staid old fashioned Yankeeism. And 
in New York, ' O’Donovan Rosa, with his collea- 
gues are fulminating their fenianism, and arrang- 
ing programmes of dynamite and destruction; The 
purists of Fhiladephia are influencing the govern- 
ment and the nation for an armed interven- 
tion to put down Mormon polygamy on American 
soil ; while the elders of Salt Lake City are shipping 
thousands of pilgrims from the chief European 
ports fo swell the inmates of their happy homes. 
Three car loads of prospective -wives and pluralistic 
husbands had arrived the night before I was in 
Utah. All the extravagances of a new, youthful, 
redundant national vitality are in America. The 

raw meterials, and unripe energies will take time 
6 
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to tone atid sclllo down. What the future will 
bo, it is difRcult to tell. The uncontrolled forces 
of the present will by and bye . indicate their 
normal direction. Many tronblcs are likely to 
como before that takes place however. Yet there 
is a wonderful measure of regularity in things even 
now. America shows the phases of a mighty 
evolution of humanity. 

AMERICAN FREEDOM. 

Freedom is of course the watch-word of Ame- 
rican society. Democracy has assimilated itself 
with the vitals of every man and woman. Yon 
notice it in unexpected quarters. The hotel porter 
accosts you most familiarly, and demands to know 
your business in America. The chamber-maid 
bids you wait till she can find time to *' fix up ’’ 
youy room. The railway, or street car conductor 
cordially takes his scat, very close to yon, and 
spits away onco every second almost, while 
he puts away his democratic feet at right 
angles "with your face. All classes, communities, 
and sexes are horded together in the same 
vehicles t o accoj oodntc each other as best ns they' 
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.can. ,The newspapers Jifee police detecfcive st 
•search oiit every man’s personal history, private 
proclivities and- domestic arrangements, praising, 
patronizing, • abusing, exposing, cutting up ' as 
-American newspapers only can. Their report-' 
ers respect neither persons, nor privacies, consult 
neither health, nor convenience, but interview 
every one, ask every question, and do not scruple 
•to make the minutest inquiries. If you decline 
,to answer these the most outrageous descriptions 
of your personal appearance, your views and 
principles, probably come out in the • next day’s 
paper. Strange and dreadful charges of bribery 
and corruption are preferred against public offi- 
cers, who retort by. running down their critics as 
mercilessly. A great drawback to freedom is the ' 
onormous demand for, money created by a highly 
artificial society, imaginary wants, and fastidious 
tastes which have now become second nature with 
the people. So men and women' in every 
sphere of life have to work at a high pressure, 
most detrimental to health and comfort. .The 
pallor on the face, the premature grayness 'of ,the 
hair, the careworn anxious- looks, the incessant 
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persistent actirify eveiyffhere, in every one, 
even children not ercepted, tell of the *tremen r 
dons necessity for money making which actuates 
the nation. There is a new disease universally 
spoken of in America. It is nervous prostra- 
tion.” And there are ^'nendne hospitals” in all the 
important towns which receive and reco-operate , 
the worked ont members of society. Nervous 
collapse is the sure result of the slavish search for 
worldly aggrandizement. Amusements, comforts, 
the demands of family and of society are sacri- 
ficed at the stern altar of ** business.” With tbe 
best of intentions men cannot find time to wbat 
they wish as citizens, as fidends, as members 
of sodefy. Business swallows personal freedom. 
The possession ’of wealth becomes the passport 
to inflnence, position, hononr. And men madly 
rush after that. III fares the land,” the poet 
.says, “ to hastening His a prey, where wealth 
accumulates, and men decay.” 

What I have seen and heard during my stay 
among yon,” says Herbert Spencer, has forced 
on me the belief that thi«^ slow change from 
habitual inertness to persistent activity has 
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reached an extreme from whicli there must, be- 
gin a counterchange and reaction. Everywhere 
I have been struck with the number of faces 
which told in strong lines of the burdens that- 
had to be borne. I have been struck too with 
the large proportion of gray-haired nqen, and 
enquiries have brought out the fact that with yon 
the hair commonly begins to turn some ten years 
earlier than with ns. Moreover in every circle 
I have met with men who had' themselves 
suffered from nervous collapse due to stress of 
business, or named friends who had either killed! 
themselves by overwork, or had b.een perma- 
nently incapacitated, or had wasted long periods’ 
in endeavours to recover health. I do but echo 
tlie opinion of all observant persons I have 
spoken to that immense injury is being done 
by this high pressure of life.’' 

“You retain, the forms of freedom, but sp 
far as I can gather, there has been a considerable 
loss of Ihe substance. It is true that those who 
rule yon.do not do it by means of retainers armed 
with swords, but they do, it through regiments, 
of men armed with voting papers, . who obey 
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the word of comtoand as loyally as did the depend- 
ants of the old feudal nobles, and who thus 
enable their leaders to override the general will, 
and make the community submit to their ersac 
tions as effectually as their prototypes of old. ' It 
is doubtless true that each of your citizens votes 
for the candidate he chooses for this or that office, 
from president downward, but his hand is guided 
by an agency behind, which scarcely leaves him 
any choice. “ Use your political power as we tell 
you, or else throw it away ” is the alternative 
offered to the citizen. The political machinary 
as it is now worked, has little resemblance to 
that contemplated at the outset of your poliiical 
life. Manifestly those who framed your consti- 
tution never dreamed that twenty thousand 
citizens would go to the poll led by a “boss,” yet 
the fact remains that in America every body 
does very much what he likes. Individuals and 
corporations feel equally unfettered in their con- 
duct. Conflicting rights are adjusted by out- 
lays of money, or appeals to fire-arms. Society 
as well as government require further set- 
tling down. ' No one can form any thing 
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Jiiore than vagne and general conclusionc 
respecting your future. The factors nro too nu- 
merous, too vast, too far beyond measure in their 
quantities and intensities. The world 1ms never 
before seen social phenomena at all comparable 
with thoso presented in tho United States. A 
society spread over enormous tracts, while still 
preserving its political continuity, is a now' thing. 
This progressive incorporation of vast bodies of 
emigrants of various bloods, has never occured 
on such a scale before. Largo empires composed 
of different people have in previous casc.s been 
formed by conquests and annexations. Then 
your immenso plexus of railways and telegraphs 
tends to consolidate this vast aggregate of States 
in a vfay that no such aggrogato has ever before 
been consolidated. And there are many minor 
ciiuscs cooperating, unlike those hitherto known. 
No one can say how it is all going to work out.” 
Oncthing however in the meantime remains cer- 
tain. For the w’eak in body, or mind, or pnrso 
there is no chance in America. It is a regular 
surviv.al of the fittest, a struggle for existenco 
in ^Yhich neither birth, nor education, neither 
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sex nor snsccptibilily 'counts for anything. It 
is fieedom for ihe strong slavery for the •weak. 

TEE RED Mijsr. 

It is supposed by some that the American In- 
dian is d3’ing out before “ superior civilization.” 
Others maintain that ho is prospering and multi- 
plying as ever. In any case the fact is undoubted 
that the Eed man is seldom met with. In the 
Eastern States }'ou don’t see him at all. In the 
far Western regions he now and then emerges 
into view. He lives in the territories known as 
Indian Besen’ations. There are about 300,000 
of American Indians divided into many 
tribes, the wildest of which are said have died 
out The American Indian is a middle-sized 
man of disagreeable unwholesome copper com- 
plexion. He is small-03'ed, flat nosed, with a ill- 
formed wide mouth extending from ear to oar; 
and straight matted tagrag hair. He generally 
dresses in some sort of cast-away European 
clothing, when he does not array himself in his 
native costume, which I have not seen. He has 
a fine brave constitution, lives chiefly by 'hunting 
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and fishing, and has a nature as proud as sensi- 
tive. Ho romombers a iind act, and never for- 
gets an jinjuiy. He hsw deep suspicion of the 
.white man,' and will never allow himself to be 
outwitted if he can help it. A friend of mine 
relates the following incident. ‘Oin American 
surveyor was travelling with his party in the 
islands of Lake Huron, and came to an Indian 
village. The photographer of the party set up 
his camera, and the natives being always very 
curious came in groups and stood about. As 
soon as he put his head under the black cloth 
to adjust tho focus, the people shuffled about 
thinking it was some kind of gun, and they 
were going to ho shot. When their chief arriv- 
ed, tho photographer explained his object, and 
allowed him to have a look at tho camera under 
the black cloth. Ho was pleased, and assured his 
people there was no powder in the instrument. 
But tho chief noticed that everything looked 
upside down in tho camera, and shrewdly suspected 
it was the wish of the white man to take the In- 
dians in that ridiculous posture. Ho secretly 
determined to defeat this purpose. . So when tho 
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artist once iooro tried to range his subjects * in 
focus, what was his surprise to find they all stood 
on their heads ! He explained to them how the 
case stood, but the chief would not listen to him. 
And though the people were persuaded to sit on 
the grass, the chief insisted upon being taken 
with his head below, and legs up in the air, 
held steady by two of his subjects ! These 
chiefs have significant names. .Some of the more 
celebrated are “Black Foot” “Swift Antelope,’' 
"Spotted Tail.” The most distinguished chief pre- 
siding over the destinies of the Sieux tribe is called 
“Sitting Bull.” They have the previloge of 
riding in railway trains free of cost, but they 
are not allowed into tho cars, and sit on the 
oot board, and outer platform. The Indian 
'ives in his wigwan, with his "squaw,” a hardy, 
fierce, industrious lady, who boars tho “papoosh” 
the young hopeful son perched on her back. The 
Indians complain bitterly of the approach and 
aggressions of the white man. He has shot them 
and they have scalped him. Whore ever tho In- 
dians are, robbery, fighting, and mutual exter- 
mination are going on. Some of them, have been 
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converted to Christianity, but most are not. Yet 
some of them are not wanting in fine senti- 
ment and heroic inpulse. The Sacs, and the Foxes, 
“the . Cherookees, Dacotas, and Sieux have some 
fine men among them. One of these tribes was, 
*iany years ago pushed back from province to 
province, and their chief bad occasion to speak 
of the Am'erican war.. He said : — 

“That land was ours. But the' white peojole 
began to want it for. their cotton and their slaves. 
"We said, * No ; this is our. hunting-ground. 13ie 
bones of our fathers lie here... 'Vfe will not 
part with it.’ ■ They said they must have it, one 
way or another. "We held a 6ouncil, but it broke 
up ; nothing could be done. Then the white 
people passed laws over our heads, that broke our 
government all to pieces. They took us prisoners 
for every little debt, and they made debts in 
order to take us prisoners. In every way they 
rode over us roughshod. 'We appealed' to the 
Great Father at 'Washington. He said, T cannot 
protect you where you are. ' But you' have lands 
west of the Mississippi,' I- will remove you there.’ 
this was what they wanted— to get us away, and 
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take our land. We held another council. - It 
lasted four days. I was a young man then, but 
I was one of the council. We said, * This land 
is ours. Let us live and die here.* The Secre- 
tary of War was there, and his mouth was full of 
promises. But we said, ‘ The Secretary of War 
will die j the Qreat Father at Washington will 
die ; and all this will be repudiated.’ The Secre- 
tary had bribed one of our chiefs — a half-white 
and half-Indian— to sign the treaty ; and soon as 
ho got it signed he went away j the traitor also 
fled, for he knew that we would kill him. Order 
came for us now to move. We said, ‘ No, we 
have been betrayed.’ Then came General Scott, 
with 6000 men, to drive us off at the 
point of the bayonet We fought, but the white 
man was too strong for us. Then we said; 
*We will go.’ It took three years to moVe 
the nation across the Mississippi. On our way 
the cholera took ns, and swept off onr people 
by thousands. One of our poets and orators 
looked badk from the Western shore of the 
Mississipi; and said, there is a God in hea- 
ven, He will reward the Geoigians and tHe 
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Jlississipians for this great wrong 1’ . And ■ he 
has,” continued the Indian alluding to the wreck 
of those States in the late war. “ Wo did not 
know how it would be, hut it came. God is 
just. He has given them the same cup to drink 
that they gave to us.” . 

• The fatal vice of the .Red man is his craving 
for drink. Ho will sell his house and .home, 
his gun and "wigwam, desert his "U’ifo and chil- 
dren to obtain rum. And when ho gets it ho is 
perfectly jrecklcss as to "vvhat becomes of him 
afterwards. Tho Americans say that the Indi- 
an is an indigestible oloment in "their land and 
ci%alization. And ic was the Indian w'ho is said to 
have given to tho American his name of Yankee, 
which is yan gliese in his-language moaning ‘'Long 
knife,” The borne knife of Brother Jonathan has 
thus immortalized him. ' 

NEO-BO PIETY. 

The religious peculiarities of tho Hegro have been 
often noticed. He is impulsive, impressible, 
very excitable. This, ‘it is soractime remarked and 
lends to enfeeble his character, and the Negro 

7 
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has nover disiingaished himself as a strict mora- 
list. Whether that be so or not, it is undoubted 
that the groat progress of Methodism in America 
has been kept up by widespread Negro revivals. 

' The ardour of their piety in the absence of inr, 
telectual culture and balance breaks forth into 
visions, trances, shouts, violent bodily move- 
ments. But their faith is great and touching. ; 
their sentiments are warm and tender ; their 
effusions aro joyous and enthusiastic. I do not' 
know what headway the Salvation Army has 
made in the Negro community. There is groat 
field for it there. They have perfect belief that 
God gives them inward experiences and revolu- 
tions. Aunt Nancy who lives in Virginia thus 
relates her experience : — 

“One day I was hoeing in the field a little, and 
I was thinking some has to go to heaven, and 
some has to go to hell, when I hoars a voice say- 
ing— ‘Ton’s agoin’ to hell !’ And says I, ‘Lord, 
I thinks it mighty hard I has to work and suffer 
while I live, and go to hell when I die !’ Den 
I heard a louder voice say, . *A few more prayers 
fdw'.more prayers, and den I’ll meot yer 'iu 
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tho way of mercy.’ So that night, after I’d'd6no 
wort, I thought 'I’d go out to try and Jfind 
the Lord. I went out and looked ' all round in 
the woods, and hollered as loud as I could, but 1 
couldn’t find him. Next day I wetit to Aunt 
Grace, and says I, ‘Aunt Grace, Ps come blind.’ 
Aunt Grace said — TDat’s all right ; pray on — u 
few more serus -pn^yors.’ So de next night I 
went out again and hollered and hollered, but 
I could not- find Him. You seo,’^ .she said, “I 
thought Iw.as g^vine to see Him’ like a nat’ral 
man. When I went homo the cocks was crowin’, 
and I crawled up into the loft, and fell into 
a trance, and in de trance I was drawed away 
and away, and up to a groat white house, whar 
I knocked at the door. Well, a white lady came 
to the door. She had black hair, and she laughed, 
but she didn’t make no sound in her laugh. 
I conrtesied, and said, ‘How d’y ?’ and she said, 
I'How d,y ? — don’t you know me V I says, ‘No.’ 
f Says she, ‘You ought to know me, look at me 
good.’ Says I, ‘I thinks it’s the’, Wirgin Mary.’ 
‘Yes,’ says she, ‘come in !| Bud she took me into 
a large room, where there was large dresses 
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> and little dresses hanging all round the room 
' And she took off aU the old rags I wore,' and 
' put one of them whito dresses on mo. And 
' she put on a turban all covered with spangles, 
nust like little gold dollars — ^you’s seen um, 
|And I had little teenty feet, and she put little 
slippers on um. There was a largo mirror in 
the room; and sjie said, ‘JTow, go and see how 
ye like yer new dress.’ While I was looking, 
the door opened and a white man come in. 
He had on black clothes, and a white vest, 
nil covered with little gold dollars, like my 
turban was. And he had a ring on his head, 
covered with the dollars, and ho had tAvo caps 
in his hands. Ho brought them to me and 
said— ‘Salvation and Dajination, w’hich will 
ye have?”’ The old w'oman, as she told this, 
seemed much afieoted, and said, with awestruck 
voice, “Oh, it ’pears like I can see Him now !” 
She continued, *Lord,’ says I, ‘I’ll have Sal- 
vation.’ There uus something white in the cup, 
and I drank it. It was sweet, and I tasted 
it in my mouth two or three days after. I 
left a little in the cup, and he gave it ba«k 
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to mo and said, ‘Drink, all of it.’ Then Ho 
said, ‘ily little one, novr go back to de world 
and coax sinners to come to me.’ Mind, He 
didn't say ‘drive,’ Ho said ‘coax’ ’em. Den 
de ' Wirgin told mo I mtist take off my white 
dress' and leave it there. I didn’t -want to 
leave it off, but she said, ‘I’ll keep it for ye, 
and. if ye prove faithful, yc shall have it again.’* 
Den I said to her, ‘How’s I gwine to git down ?, 
Says she, ‘How did ye git up ?’ T come up by 
faith,’ says I. ‘Well, sez she, ycr gwine down 
. the same way. So she took hold of me and 
lifted ' me off, and I flew down just like a bird, 
and dere I. was in de loft again.” 

The hynms are of a corresponding descrip- 
tion. They are simple, and are so constructed 
that they can be spunk out to any length by 
the addition of a few ivords : — 

“Come along, old fader, come along. 

For de time it is going by, 

■ . For de angels say dere’s nothin’ to do 
But to ring dem charming bells. 

0 we’re almost home, 

We’re almost home ; , 
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We’re almost home 

For to ring dem charming bells.” 

'*The next versa begins, — ^“Come along, old 
mnder, come along,” then "Come along, dear sis- 
ter, come along ;** “Como along, little cbill’en,” 
and so 90, each verse only needing the alteration 
of one word. When the meeting was in good 
singing trim, I sometimes hoard this continued 
for a considerable time, the first line being start- 
ed, and the new word supplied sometimes by one 
peraon, sometimes by another. A stranger gene- 
rally had a verse apportioned to him, begin- 
ning, — "Come along, dear stranger, come along 
or, "Come along, white brudder, come along,” 
the chorus being taken up by the whole con- 
gregation and sung -with groat feeling.” 

It will be at once perceived how closely allied 
all this is to the Hindu Vaishnava thety. The 
Hegroes have both the virtues and vices of the 
Vaishnavas. And for that reason they are very 
much looked down upon by the other more in- 
tellectually organized sects. The Methodists 
take them up, and take them up with consider- 
able success yet the Negro is being educated. 
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Theife are schools not only for the children, htit 
for grown up men and women also* And it is 
not at all an nnusnal spectacle to see three hun- 
dred or more ISTegroes and JTegresses assembled, 
quietly- learning their lessons, some of them so 
•old as to require the aid of strong glasses to read 
the print of their books. There are Negro schools, 
Negro Colleges, and black universities now, and 
out of the three millions of Negro population, 
full one-half, it may he supposed, regularly attend 
instructiou. It is 'said that intellectually the black 
man can never be the equal of the white man. Yet 
acknowledgedly the exceptions to this rule are 
already visible. Chief among these is Freder- 
ick Douglas of Washington. Douglas is a freed 
slave. He is a colossal man, with long grey 
crisp hair which grows horizontally about his head, 
and gives him the appearance of a medieval saint. 
He speaks faultless English, without the invari- 
able Negro accent. In religion he is a theist, in 
manners and sentiments a perfect gentleman. 
He holds a high appointment in connection with 
the Washington Courts,’ and his sons are clerk's- 
in his office. - Looking at Frederick Douglas, nb 
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could mainttiin that' colored men Avere not 
the intellectual equals of any men. 

•RELIGION. 

What cynics may say of Yankee free thought, 
there is religion in -America, intense, real religion*- 
But like every other thing ^American religion is 
free, unconventional, prosperous. Politics enter 
into it, largely, every social reform enters into 
it, the race question enters into it, trade, industry, 
election, newspaper management, and even po- 
pular scandals go to make a part of it. In the 
times of the anti-slavery • agitation, the pulpit 
was a regular furnace of denunciation, and some 
preachers ate said - to have completely lost their 
wits over it. Theodore Parker wrote his sermons 
with loaded pistols near him. Beecher had a 
fugitive slave-girl in his vestry whom he called 
out to exhibit to his congregation. The people 
do not care for tame, respectable, routine • piety. 
They“ demand piquancy, originality, fervor, mt, 
with or without much spiritual edification. When 
they get what they ‘ want, the congregations 
pay without 'stint or measure;' they crowd to 
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the churches. The churches, are furnished in a 
regular s^le, carpeted, cushioned, -vrarmed with 
hot \rater pipes, and ministers receive princely 
salaries. Mr. Beecher, I believe, receives 15000 
dollars a year, and one could name a great many 
others who get scarcely less. The salary of 
a minister of tolerable standing is seldom un- 
der 5000 dollars a year. Religion means scholar- 
ship, brilliancy of speech, richness of illustration, 
and specimens of popular feeling. The tendency 
of every denomination is to liberalize its teach- 
ing within its own limits, and discard.or dilute 
orthodoxy as much as it can. American 
liberalism therefore cannot be identified with 
any particular sect, but must be looked for in. 
all churches alike. From this it must not be 
imagined that the historical or theological basis 
of religion is at all deficient in strength. It 
is to me a most hopeful sign .that the abso- 
lute freedom of thought has tended to harmonize 
liberal religion with sound faith in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, and- the sacred scriptures. 
In Bngland about five millions of the public 
money go to maintain the integrity of the 
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Established Church. * And if the support of 
the State be withdrawn from the salaries of 
the clergy, the so-called orthodoxy of the 
Anglican organization would ciaimble into a 
thousand fragments. Even as it is, with all' 
the creeds and emoluments, “ the ethics of subs- 
cription’’ forms an open subject of uncompli-' 
mentary criticism. In America whatever religion 
there is, is pure. And there is a good deal of 
it. Why the Bomau Catholics alone number five 
million. There ai'e more than two million 
ilethodists ; the Episcopjilians have 2110 chur- 
ches, the Baptists 17,000. It is estimated that so 
many as five million scholars learn in the Sunday 
schools. And these facta represent the religious 
condition of the United States alone. Placed 
side by side with these largo figures the 
Unitarians cannot boast of a grand numerical 
following. In New York out of 460 Protes- 
tant churches, the Unitarians do not own more 
than three.. But' Boston in this respect is’ 
very, different. It wll not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Boston is a Unitarian town; 
The University of Harvard- is- Unitaran in its 
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orfranization and influence. And Boston and 

o 

Harvard no doubt form tbe intellectual centre 
of the United States. It is unquestionable that 
Unitarianism has greatly influenced tbo theology 
of tbo country daring tbo last half a century, 
and that tbe lines between it and Congre- 
gational cburcbes ■ aro often difiicult to 
trace. I am apt to tbink that . Unitarianism 
bas very much fulfilled its mission of liberali- 
zing thought, and it should address itself now 
to cultivate spirituality and faith within its 
own organization. Tbe present outlook in tbo 
theological horizon does not i>resent ranch 
prospect in tbo direction of critical scholar- 
ship, [or personal froethougbt. The utmost 
verge seems to have been reached on - those 
points. The religious future of America lies 
undoubtedly in the hands of those who ctu 
bring back the national mind to genuine 
profound devotion, manly unswerving faith, and 
the holiness and inspiration of character. It 
will be expected of me to apeak a word of 
the church- of Theodore Parker. I have . to 
soy it- with sincere* pain. There is a small 
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remnant of men. who claim to belong to his 
original congregation. I am unwilling to speak 
much about ^them. Perhaps they have done all 
they could to perpetuate Parker’s name. But alas 
they represent neither Parker’s spiritualify nor 
American religion. They are a very small 
body who simply struggle for [existence. And 
that effort takes up their whole energy. Some 
of them are excellent [men, and I wish they 
could do something to keep Parker’s memo- 
ry. green and active. But as they are working 
now the. inevitable will come to them, [it is only, 
a question of time. I must [say Parker is uni- 
versally remembered in America as the bold 
uncompromising theist, the doughty champion 
who fought for the slaves, and the degraded 
classes. He is said to have exposed imany errors 
and corrected many abuses. Personally ihe was 
one of the American heroes, ranlcing with the 
bravest and beet, but, he was not an organizer, 
not a constructive genius, his religion had no 
principle of cohesion in. it. with his dis- 

appearance his work has dissolved: , It is foolish 
to tight against facts, . Ifit us thank Parker for. 
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what ho did. He olearod tho ground. Abiding 
Theism must have other basis to stand upon. 
The future religion of America must come from 
tho bosom of God’s Spirit. The Nevr Light 
shall arise in its own time. 

THE FALLS OF NIAORA. - 

The very first look at these mighty waters is 
amazing. It seems the whole heavens have 
dissolved, pouring down the mountains in 
vast tempestuous floods that cover the horizon 
from end to end. tThe noise is infinite, the 
water is infinite, the scene is endless ; eye can 
not grasp it, oar cannot measure it, the mind 
cannot hold its majesty. Tho force, the rush, 
tho roar, the dazzle, the speed, the extent simply 
bewilder tho imagination. The clouds of blind' 
ing spray make the grandeur more unbearable ; 
storms of wind are generated by tho breathing 
howling cataracts ; perfect arcs of tho most brilliant 
rainbows one has over seen, give a' strange en- 
chantment to the scene. By some natural law the 
brows are calmed for contemplation, -the' mind is 
refreshodj and the whole being lifted up. Again a's 
8 
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vou Approach the cataract from different points, a 
vaffoo fear seizes you. The wido curling; rapidc, 
.miles in breadth seemingly; the sitiging, sounding 
tearing eddies ; the boundless, breathless, resistless 
floods roaring through ancient, upturned, weird 
rocks, carxydng or piling up great trees and giaut 
pines like straws ; the fury and mifrht of the des- 
cending torrents over gorge and precipice, produce 
an electric undcfinablo drcad,asif there is something 
or some ono awful bchindyou, as if the ground 
under 3 'our foot is giving way, as if the frown- 
ing precipices are abont to come dowT 3 ,nnd there 
i«! neither tnist nor safely in this crusliing, threat- 
ening, devouring, all-encompassing force. Only 
a deeper assurance from within quiets the mind. 

Three great inland seas, miscalled lakes, pour 
their boundless contents into Lake Erie. And 
Erie pours its waters into Ontario. The channel 
of communication between these last two lakes 
is the river Ningra, no more than about 30 miles 
in extent. The cataract of Niagra is the fall of 
this river from tho mountain tops. It hardly 
dcscr\'os the name of river, it is “ a cadenoo of 
watbrs” from Eric to Ontario, over gorges, precipices, 
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in rapids, whirlpools, and sweeping ton'onis ovet an, 
uneven mountain-locked stony bed. Erie alone, 
is a great sheet of water 290 miles long, 65 miles 
wide, and Si feet deep. When to this immense , 
mass 'we add the contents of Superior, Michigan, 
and'Huron, all three mnch larger than Erie itself, 
some idea may be formed of tho measureless 
weight of waters that fall down at Niagra from 
a height 160 feet. Just above the falls, tho Niagra. 
forms itself into wide violent rapids not unlike the 
Ganges below Goalando in the end of July. 
Only tho thundering roar, the whiteness of the 
waters under a sky that seems to become a part, 
of the element, the dark primitive forests, the 
grim rocks that lie overthro^vn, and the wonder- 
ful islands on one of which I stood, are inconceiv- 
able CO one who has not been present at tho 
scene. The whole expanse of tho heavens, the 
cast 'and west, the north, and south are all 
lighted up by the gliding, glowing, billowing- 
surfaces of the omnipresent water. Those rapids 
as they descend are divided by a moderately, 
large island, called Goat Island, and hence the. 
- cataracts bifurcate before they. fall. One is called. 
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the American fall, and the other is called -the' 
Horse-Shoe or Canadian Fall •' > 

• IThe river Niagra divides the Americon and- 
Canadian shores, vrhich are connected by 
suspension bridge. There are forts on both' 
rides. The faint whistle of a railway train is- 
sometimea heard amidst the noise of waters. A 
little ferry boat plies from one coast to the 
other over the boiling stream, as it rushes past: 
from the gorge yonder. The cataracts descend 
from a semicircular precipice of rocks which go- 
round both the Canadian and Anierican grounds 
separated, as said before by a number of most 
picturesque islands, of which the principal is- 
called Goat Island. Why it is called Goat I know 
not, except that the Iriquois Indians who owned 
-that part of the country at one time, tended their 
goats there. From the neighbouring town of 
HufTalo you come by rail first to the American ride 
of the Fall. Emerging from the dingy village, 
that skirts the dep6t, -the abruptness of the 
scene which you come to face unexpectedly-, 
asto-unds you. , The tremendous torrent over 
the edge of .the. bla(^ precipice convinces you 
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at onco that it is a phenomenon vrhich .haS 
its parallel nowhere. ■ But the scene completes 
. itself as you cross the bridge over to the Canadian 
shore, and approach the Horse-Shoe Falls. This 
is Niagra by eminence. It is an immense 
elemental semicircle constructed by tho'descend- 
ing floods. The groat arc will be about quarter 
of a mile in circumference. But the rocks, 
rapids, streams, seem to give many times greater 
magnitude to the falling waters. The millions 
of tons of the seething liquid poured into 
the unsounded caverns of the rocky caul-' 
dron below, suffer a violent rebound upwards. 
They jump aloft in unspeakable fury, • white and 
foamy, a boiling concussion, a chaoS' of motion, 
force, speed, violence. The mists and • vapours 
' rise, damp, dusky, unsubstantial apparitions, the 
rainbows glisten, the thunders break, those 
perpetual thunders drown all other sound, 
roll for ages, having strange resemblance- to 
the majesty of eternal silence. The breathless 
solitudes, without the sound of a bird, without 
the bum of .a bee, the white expanses abovo 
nnd around, remind , one of the' -spheres of 
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tintroddeii snow over the Himalayas. There is 
a marvellous unity in the depths and designs 
of nature. Like unto the rush of the measureless 
centuries into the abyss of infinite time are 
those wonderful irrevocable deeps of water 
hurling below ^like unto the endless pre- 

cipitation of men, dynasties, and races into the 
depths of destiny, sudden and unknowable. It is 
like the resistless course of succeeding changes 
that sweep life, fortune, friendship, success, sorrow 
care, every thing. These endless waters admonish 
human- meanness. You stand face to face with 
the tremendous world-forming all-regulating 
energies of Providence symbolized. Rushing, 
roaming, roaring for ever, before your generation, 
and after you are gone, those torrents intimate the 
wisdoms, purposes, dispensations which flow for 
•ever. Vain frivolous thoughts be hushed, let 
the spirit be profound, know its owm depth, and 
-flow into the ■ bosom of ,the hidden Infinite. 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

In a land of freedom woman always enjoys 
light and honor. Here America is consistent. 
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Woman enjoys, a. social security, a breadth, of 
privilege, a -perfection of culture not to be met 
with in any other part of the world. Perhaps I 
must specialize here the woman of Now England, 
but every where in America woman is free. I 
was invited to visit and address an institution 
near Boston w’here nearly six hundred young 
ladies of the best American families are educated 
and boarded. No girl under sixteen years is 
admitted into Wellesley College. And they re- 
main under instruction for full five years, with 
the option of an additional residence of three 
years for what is called post graduate education. 
They receive their preliminary training in one of 
the minor schools of the coimtry, come provided 
with certificates of proficiency, health, and^charac- 
ter, and are then received in the college. They 
have to learn Greek, Jjatin, English, French, 
German, Italian, mathematics, mental and moral 
philosophy, and the exact sciences. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, forms a large part of the pro- 
gram, and domestic economy is effectually taught 
by assigning to each of the students the several 
duties, of managing the enormous institution. 
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Only .a few servants are kept, and the young 
ladies do the rest of the work. The course of 
studies is a most complicated and scholarly afPairj 
and 1 do not venture to deal with its details. But 
W'ith all their lectures, essays, oalculations, recite^ 
tions, and experiments, the young ladies have t 9 
spend some of their time in the gymnasium where 
there are trapezes, and horizontal bars. They 
have boating parties of which one of them is a. 
captain, all arrayed in long serge rowing costumes, 
and square university caps. The college has 
grounds covering more than 300 acres with, 
a splendid lake in the middle, and gardens,, 
woods, and shrubberies which remind one of Ver- , 
sailles, or some other, imperial establishment. The 
buildings are detached, each being a palatial struc- 
ture on it own basis, overlooking the grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery. It is entirely an unde- . 
nominational institution, where every sect is equal- 
ly welcomed. Divine services are regularly held,^ . 
religious lectures occasionally given, and an inter- 
val of time daily set apart for private devotions in 
the rooms of the fair students. They are every 
one of them refined^ elegant, lady*looking without. 
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the* slightest taint bfihe proverbial slovenliness and 
awkwardness of the school girl. There are sixty- 
sis regnlar teachers and professors in the College, 
giving instrnction in every branch of learning. Of 
these no more than seven are male teachers, and 
they have charge of tho minor and more insigni- 
ficant parts of instruction, such as taxidermy, vocal 
culture, and playing upon musical instruments like 
the violin and violoncello. Science, mathematics, 
and English literature arc invariably taught by 
ladies, almost every one of whom is unmarried. 
The Principal Miss Freeman is a doctor of 
philosophy. She is young, handsome, and most 
highly cultivated. I boliovo there are two more 
colleges like that of "Wollesloy in different parts 
of the United States. 

Now the question comes how does all this edu- 
cation act towards the welfare and progressive 
formation of American society ? No doubt tho 
young men are put to the necessity of acquiring 
at least tho 'same standards of education as the 
w’omen in sheer self-defence. But in spite of such 
worthy competition,! was rathersurprisedjto learn 
that the most highly accomplished woman seldom 
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falls in with the man who is likely to satisfy all her 
tastes. And the ordinary business man dreads to, 
enter into the partnership oflife with a woman who. 
is esthotically his natural superior, and intellec- 
tually trained to higher knowledge. So the ques- 
tion of questions just now in American society 
, is the employment of women. How aro they 
to support themselves if they do not care to de- 
pend upon tho other sex ? Indian people may. 
pooh pooh the idea of lady lawyers, and lady 
clorgymoD, lady financiers, and lady physicians.' 
But in America all this has assumed the diificulfy 
of an actual struggle for cKJStence. Tho American 
people canuot, they will not retreat from tho 
. advanced position on tho subject of teaching 
woman ; tho highly taught w’oman will not very 
easily choose to encumber herself with tho cares 
and trials of domestic life. And she naturally 
demands every employment of life being thrown 
open to her. It is a curious fact that in. 
Hew England and New York, tho surplus of 
women above men is alarmingly large. And in 
the Western States there is scarcely one woman 
to six men. The result of it is that in some 
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States the exuberance of the luxuries and so- 
called refinements of life creates a morbid craving 
for wealth. And in other States men are so 
rude, manners are so harshj revolvers and bowie 
knives so frightfully prevalent, that the condi- 
tion of society has reverted to primitive barbarism. 
American households are not inferior to English 
households in affection and comfort, but there is 
an increasing number of men and women who dread 
household life. In some parts of the conntr}', 
I am told, the horror of having too many chil- 
dren' has produced forms of vice unmentionable 
in their atrocity and nnnaturalness, while the 
extravagant habits of fine dressing and fine 
living are a permanent source of temptation to 
a great many. One is startled to see the extent 
to which female education has been carried in 
America. There are dozens of women who speak 
foreign languages, hold medical diplomas, writo 
short-hand reports, edit newspapers, take photo- 
graphs, and are withal as good hous-wives, refined)^ 
amiable, and friendly as if they had spent their 
whole life to learn how to make others happy. 
JBut those are individiial instances. EdneatioQ 
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has not made the American woman as happy 
as she ought to be. And after all you can not 
but feel that the question of woman’s elevation 
has not been solved in America. Some thing 
more than mere education needs to solve it. 
ISTay education itself has to be tempered and 
educated by other influences. A great, profound, 
national, natural faith only can impart those 
influences, America needs more spiritual life; 
Women need more of the divine in them. 
May they receive that. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

It is said that a popular preacher in America 
was once declaiming on the furtile subject of Per- 
dition. The horrors described fell flat upon the 
audience, prospect of fire and brimstone had no 
eflFectupon the hard-hearted hearers, but when the 
preceptor came to say that in hell no newspaper 
was ever allowed to be read, the congregation 
became deeply agitated, and the sermon was 
a complete success. Even in some of the 
prisons when .victuals, are reduced, exercise cut 
^hort, and various, other .punishments .ordered. 
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tKe convict is not robbed of his newspaper. 
Newspaper rending is simply the disease of the 
American. There is neither city, nor town, nor 
■s-illage without its new'spapor. The district of 
New' York alone publishes more dailies than 
England, Scotland, and Ireland put together. 
In all Great Britain, it is estimated there are 
sixty dailies, whereas in Now' York there are 
over seventy. Newspaper exchanges are des- 
patched free by the Post Office. The new'spaper 
is vended on the road, in the street-car, in the 
omnibus, in the railway train, at the church door, 
nay everywhere you may happen to be. The offices 
and printing establishments of the journals are of 
the finest buildings in Now York. The outlay of 
money, some of them make, is fabulous, the enter- 
prise is seemingly most fool-hardy. The editors 
hold the telegraph lines often in their hands. One 
of the papers is soon going to lay a private cable 
across the Atlantic for its own behoof. . The tele- ■ 
graph from Europe to Americabo.it said, outstrips 
the sun by about five hours, and if a newspaper has 
a cable of its own, it will always anticipate the’ 

occurrence of events. That is to say if an 
9 
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assassination, dr earthquake happens in England; 
the New York Herald will publish the intelligence 
about four hours and half before the time 
the assassination really takes place. That Herald 
is a wonderful concern. It has, I believe, the 
circulation of half a million copies a day. It has 
earned lasting renown by sending Mr. Sthnley 
to Africa to seek out Livingstone, and now 
Stanley has become a second Livingstone. 
"When the Prince of Wales was in America, 
and wont to visit the Niagra, the Heraldte 
correspondent found it difficult to control the 
telegraphic wires, every correspondent trying to 
secure precedence of nows. “What is to bo done,” 
asked the jScraW’s correspondent to the proprietor^ 
“to keep the wires in our hands ?” The latter 
immediately replied, “Telogroph the Book of 
Genesis.” This was done, but tho Prince was 
late, and ' did not arrive Avhen it closed. “And 
now ?” asked the correspondent The proprietor 
instantly replied “Tho 'Book of Eevelation." 
And before •' that telegram closed the Prince 
came, yhe strategeih cost tho Hei'ald ‘700 
dollars,' hut It beht ' the other newspapers out 
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of the field. The daily ' newspapers are pub- 
lished in. exceedingly small types, and contain 
immense quantities of information. The report- 
ers and their staflF are a race of merciless harriers 
and ferrets. No place and no personality is 
sacred to them. They dog the stops of every 
human being, prowl in every locality, haunt 
every house, pry into every secret, know and 
report every thing. They have attacked me at 
railway stations, besieged mo amidst midnight 
stillness, collared me at the end of tiresome 
•addresses, and buttonholed me at dinner par- 
.ties. It you refuse them right information, 
dhey publish wrong information, but they must 
publish something. And hence the voluminous 
oaewspapers are not uniformly readable. 

One great defect of American journalism is 
the dreadful personality habitually indulged in. 
There is no language too gross or violent to bo 
used. A journal in Kentucky cliarged the Nm 
•York Ho'aWs reporter with stealing its des- 
patches. The Herald replied by saying .that its 
assailant was “an impudent one-horse Kentncky 
. concern, conducted by a walking whisky-bottle.” 
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Tho Louisville Jownial says “the editor of the 
[Elastern Argus is melancholy in his reflections 
on the close of the year, and says he will 
soon be lying in his grave. Methought he 
would have stopped lying when he got there, 
Bat the rating passion is no doubt strong in 
death.” Most people in America have heard of 
General Butler. He successfully led the army 
of the North in tho Anti-Slavery War winning 
great renown. He was the last Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts. Hear how a newspaper 
speaks of him: — “We heholdhere thehideous front 
of hell’s blackest ship, Apollyon's twin brother, 
the Grand High Priest of Pandemonium, the 
unclean, perjured, false-hearted product of Mas- 
sachusetts civilization ; the meanest thief, the 
dirtiest knave God ever gave birth to ; total de- 
pravity personified; that baggy-faced child of 
perdition Beast Butler I” Language such as this 
cannot promote peace and good will on earth. 
Hence in America editors have to fight both with 
the pen and the pistol. One or two have been 
killed. And some journalistic concerns, it is said, 
keep two editors on their stafi*, a writing editor, 
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and a fighting editor. When the literary hero 
has -wotinded the susceptibilities of some mus* 
cular -victim who comes to demand satisfaction, 
Jbe is handed over to the fighting hero. And 
when Greek meets Greek then comes the tug 
of war; My friend Mr. Macrae descnbes a 
strange jouimalistic encounter. An Arkansas 
editor had • enraged the roughs by a severe 
article on the gambling houses. Next morning 
when the editor was clipping copy he heard 
heavy steps on the wooden stairs outside, and 
was startled by the appearance of a big ruffian 
at the door, carrying a bludgeon in his hand. 
• “Air you the editor o’ this noozpaper ?” said 
the man. 

“Do you wish to see him ?” said the editor, 
wish to see him,” said the man. 

“He is engaged, sir j but if you take a seat 
I shall tell him that you are here.” 

. He gave the man a chair, and darted from 
,the room to make ,his escape into the street. 
He had ' only got to the foot of the stairs 
when he encountered another ruffian just arriving, 
armed with' a heavy cowhide. 
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“Wharfs iihe editor of this here paper ?” cried 
EuflSan Number Two, barring the way. 

“Ton’ll find him sitting in his room up 
there,” said the editor, pointing towards the 
place where he had left Ruffian Number One. 
“But you had better not distrub him ; he looks, 
dangerous.” 

“I’ll take that out of him mighty quick,” 
said the man with an oath, and passed up. 
The editor had scarcely got into the street 
when he heard a terrific uproar in his sanctum, 
where each ruffian, taking the other for the 
obnoxious scribe, had begun a furious assault. 

Another story is told of a Mississippi editor, 
who wrote a stinging article against a man who 
was canvassing for a public office. Next fore- 
noon the enraged candidate appeared in the 
editor’s room bringing with him in one hand a 
heavy sticky and in the other the obnoxious 
article which he had clipped from ■ the paper* 
After a volley of oaths by way of introduction, 
the intruder sternly demanded of the trembling 
editor one of two things — either to eat his arti- 
cle, or take a sound thrashing. It was a painful 
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dilemma ; but tbe editor cbose to eat the articley 
and had actually swallow the piece of printed 
paper to save his skin. 

EMERSON. 

One of my first acts after arriving in America 
was to inquire about Emerson’s home and 
surroundings. He lived in a picturesque little 
•village known as Concord, not far from Boston. 
This Concord has a remarkable history because 
during the present century it has been the 
home of some of the greatest American minds 
famous in literature, philosphy, and social reform. 
It is the genuine Arcadia o^ Hew England, wood-, 
ed, secluded, leafy, quiet, with the shadow of 
leisure and prosperity resting on its simple 
ivy-mantled homesteads. It is said to have 
been purchased from the Indians in 1657, and 
’soon became a great military centre. It was 
here that the first battles wore fought between the 
English and Americans, and the bugle-notes 
of liberty were sounded for the nation. Con- 
cord is the home of that transcendental phi- 
losophy of which Emerson was the high priest. 
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Concord was the nursery of that fond worship ' 
of nature which gave Emerson his deepest 
inspiration, and found in the weird genius' 
of Thorough a strange protest ag.ainst the' 
artificial money-loving instincts of the typical- 
Yankee. The poetry, the literature, the heroism, 
the originality 5 aud the character of America 
have come in a large measure from Concord. 
And in that village of Concord Emerson lived, 
laboured, and died, ' 

I was invited by Mrs. Emerson to her 
house on Sunday the 2nd. September. I 
entered with reverent steps into the little 
gate on the shady roadside, the gate which, 
they say, is never shut. I walked over the 
broad marble flags to the low wide'doorstep. 
On one side of the house is a thick mass of 
pines, casting their deep gloom over the 
study windows where Emerson wrote and con- 
templated. On the other side are -tall stately 
chesnuts leading to the farm house in the rear. 
The whole house, which like American houses 
in general, is made of wood, has a most sim- 
jple, unadorned, primitive aspect, giving also 
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tlie idea of neatness, peace, and refinement. 
The library is a large square room on the 
first floor, with plain wooden shelves fixed in 
the walls containing books, not at all dieting - 
guished by their ornamental binding. Kor are 
the books too many, they cannot bo more than 
a thousand volumes at the utmost, carefully 
chosen, and most helpful to the owner. A- 
mongst 'them there are a good many transla- 
tions from Persian and Sanskrit books. Emer- 
son was notoriously fond of these Eastern 
treatises , specially the poetry of Hafez, and 
the teachings of the Bhagavat Gita. Every 
one knows the poem be composed in the spi- 
rit of the latter book: — 

They reckon ill who Ic.ave me out, 

When mo they fly I nm tho wings ; 

I am tho doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn tho Br.ihmin sings 1 
The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred seven, 

But thou moek lover of tho good 
Find mo and turn tho back to heaven. 

In tho middle of the library .is a large table 
made of mahogany, covered with papers, books 
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and articles of literary ass. The blotting pad is 
there, the pens recline peacefully on their rest, 
and a frarm ornamental foot'Stool of foxrskin peeps 
from below the cushioned seat. Every object is 
arranged as the sweet philosopher left it when he 
entered into hia long repose. His widow and his 
nninarried daughter, with soperstiUons love, keep 
eveiytbing in its place, as if they expect his 
return any moment. It is awfnl and pathe- 
tic. Mrs. Emerson is apparently over sixly, 
thin, refined-looking, somewhat hard of hear- 
ing. She is a very orthodox Unitarian, dif- 
ferent in views from her late illnstrions husband. 
But she has a large sympathetic heart, and 
keeps np the celebrated hospitality of Emerson. 
Pilgrims from all lands and nations have been 
entertained in that house. The best and great- 
est geniuses of America there found a daily 
welcome. 

_ * » ■» 

Emerson never liked to be photographed. He 

never cared to waste his time to sit for a likeness 
of any kind.^ His friends say that none of 
the photographs extant do him any justice. 
The best likeness however is preserved in a 
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jnnrblc bust to bo found io ilr. Emerson's house. 
Those calm sunlit fcnturcji nUvnys showed tho 
profound enhnnofs tlmt rei«ncd in his Iic.-irt. 
They say he Iiad n wonderful force, s^.’cetness, 
v.*i£dom nnd pc,nco on his fnce. It was one 
of tho'^c faces on which the spirit was orbed, and 
lil'hteil in all its fullness. Ills ardent disciples 
told me how Emerson used to wander nlono 
in sunshine and Starlight. Ho roved in un- 
frequented paths, and sometimes stood in tho 
midst of his walla, lie never cho.se to speak 
of himself as '*1/' and when it w.as necoss- 
ar)-, alluded to himself ho said “this person." He 
forniod first imprcpsions about men and things 
and never departed from them afterwards, bnt his 
first imprescious Avere alw,nys correct. Ho lovod 
nfe, and all tho good and blessed things of this 
world. lie had a singular appreciation of every 
lorm of human goodnes.s. and tho humblest and 
simplest often found in his houfo a home. 
He ’AV3r> never known to frot or fidget over any 
thing, and had a singularly undisturbed life. 
In IS?.*! Emerson’.*! homo Atns burnt down, Avhile 
ho was travelling in Europe. His loving and 
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gi-ateful fellow-townsmen subscribed among 
themselves to reboild the house. And when 
Emerson returned, he not only fonnd the home 
re-erected and refurnished, but whole Concord 
turned out at the railway station to welcome' 
him back. Boys, girls, and the common peo- 
ple followed his carriage sin^ng ‘'Home Sweet' 
Home,” and saw him enter his home in joy 
and triumph. ^Emerson invited the whole vil- 
lage at a fete a ^ew days after, and mutual 
felicitations amply repaid for the. temporary 
misfortune. 

I wound up my pilgHmage to Emerson's 
village by ascending the hill on tf^ top of 
which he lies burie’dy This is the 't)*^etery 
know'n as the' Sleepy Hollow., All the best 
and wisest of Concord lie buried on the hill- 
sides. * Emerson’s friends, colleagues, literary ac- 
aqaintanoes sleep far and near around him. The 
trees are very tall and ^hady,and interweave .their ' 
branches. The inscri^£ions are quaint, some of' 
them exceedingly touching; several families lie in 
-groups railed and planted round. But Emerson’s 
grave has neither stone nOr tablet over it. It is • 
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a simple mound of earth on whiclj there Is not a 
vmU|»o to show whoFo holy remains lie be- 
neath. Why do they not set up some me- 
morial, however simple ? 

As 1 stood thort' sad and reverent, mclhonght 

a^ if the angel stood there ngain, asking ‘'Whom 

seek ye? He is not here. Ho is risen.” Yeti 

knell down beside the lowly mound, I ki.^st'd 

tlie cold carlli where his clay moulders into dust, 

I broke a spray from the ^overhanging maple 

and gently Ifiid upon the grave, 1 prayed that 

hi.^ .spirit might dc.secnd* upon mo and 'my 

people, HO that we too jinighl. behold the spirit in 

all things. The'sweet American singer says : — 

. » * 

I5«t not b^nratli .a craven flonc. ; 

Tt» pb'td for tcar<‘ witli ftlirn pyc«, 

A rtrader inouml of earth alone 
Sh.ill <.\v Unathcro a hero lira 
7n ivjotv l>enc.vlh tho pcr.cfful oWicfl. 

An<t pra)' old lrf.cn of hugent limb 
,F)jall nvl)c< 1 (heir circHog fhndow.n round. 

T<i itiaho the scorching sunlight dim 
Thai driuks tho grecnntM frotn the ground 
And drop their dend leaves on In': mound. 

At lart Utc rootlets o£ the Iretc, 

10 
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Shall find the prison where ho lies ; 

And bear the bnried dust they seize. 

In leaves and blossoms to the sldos. 

So may tho soul that warmed it rise ! 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 

I had an introdaction from a prominent 
United States Senator to the President. I 
therefore ascended the marhle stops of White 
House one fine afternoon after I had walked 
and driven a good deal in the .picturesque 
metropolis of Washington. To iny surprise I 
found a great many people had come on the 
same errand, and had been shown to a large 
waiting room whore they talked, smoked, and 
made frequent use of tho many spitoons. After 
a while we Svere ushered into the reception 
chamber. President Arthur stood at one end, 
and there were seats of all kinds placed around. 

. The visitors walked up to him without any order 
or presentation, each one at tho quickest op- 
portunity, and by the shortest way. Those who 
were not obtrusive had to remain behind. I was 
seated not far from the spot where the audience 
was taking place, and in spite of myself, a good 
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deal of conversation drifted away into my Soar- 
ing. An aggrieved sanitarian bad tbo President 
by tbe bnttonbole, peranading bim to assent 
to some -measure of municipal reform. Pre- 
sident Arthur tried repeatedly to shako oft' 
tbo eloquent reformer, but tbo latter as 
often got round, and tackled bim with long 
complaints. At last tbe hard-pressed auto- 
crat exclaimed “Now Doctor, I have heard 
you say that for the fourth lime. Do but 
shorten your story.” Tbo doctor at last retreated, 
and another Aisitor approached. The absonco 
of formality, I might oven say of dignity, 
was startling to me after my experience of rod- 
tapism in the Old World. Mon, great-coated 
up to their noses, and rough-shod, and hob-nailed, 
came forward with their muddy boots, and ex- 
tending their palms growled out “ How d’e[do 
Presden ?” And the great man had to courtesy, 
and bo afiablc to all. President Arthur is a tall, 
well-made man, past fifty, with florid complexion, 
scattered beard, and full fleshy face. The cares 
of office do not seem to have told much upon 
him, and ho looks neither like an anchorite, nor 
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a philosopher consuming the midniglit oil. JBut' 
ho is perfectly goodnatured, businesslike, pros- 
perous, patient, mth' a large stock of common 
sense at his disposal. 

The President of the United States is more of 
of a political institution, than a personal dig- 
nitary. Men have a patriotic respect for the 
abstract principle of his e^tence ; for his 
concrete individuality they have a tolerent fa- 
miliarity which at any moment threatens to give 
way before a loud self-assertive equality. No Pro^ 
sidont can got installed into the republican throne 
without a merciless ordeal of public criticism,' 
often attended with scathing, vile, vulgar abuse. 
All this has a wonderful efficacy in curing him 
of all unnecessary airs and egotism. Amidst 
the levelling, undiscriminating, democracy of 
America, it requires extraordinary vitality of cha- 
jacter for a man to overtop his fellows. Lincoln, 
Grant, and Garfield had that, the present incum- 
bent has fairly got through his responsibilities. 
They say he has made a fine President, 
and beUod the prognostications of all croakers. 
By the bye I might just mention I went to- 
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seo tho spot at the railway station where Ere- 
sidcnt Garfield was assassinated. A marble cross 
marks the point where the good man fell. I made 
a mental contrast with the dreary spot at Dublin 
Common where I stood three months before. 
-The railway dep6t at Washington was crowd- 
ed to excess. Heedless feet were shuffling about 
the sacred spot where the faithful function- 
ary Avas struck down by the traitor’s hand. 
The environment was strangely unsuited to tho 
act of guilt. It is a place of public resort, 
not of private crime. The memory of the 
crime is wiped out by the pressure of eager 
Avorldinoss, it is strange how tho dead are 
elbowed out by the rush of the living. Only 
a few months ago, spending a Aveek at Belfast, 
I proceeded to Dublin. I Avanted to make 
a pilgrimage to the spot where the t\A '0 mar- 
tyrs to duty Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
fell by the hands of the assjissins. But re- 
pairing to Dublin Cathedral, 1 came to look 
at a large and fine painted window. Tho in- 
scription ran thus : — ^“To the glory of God 
and in memory of 'Kichard, tho sixth Dari of 
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Mayo, Governor General and Viceroy of India, 
assassinated in the Andamans while in the 
discharge of duty, February 8th, 1872.” I 
mused on this^brief memorial, and all the asso- 
ciations of the dreadful event came back to. my 
mind with a strange freshness. But the solem- 
nity of the cathedral window faded before 
the sublimity of the bare ground on which 
only last year the faithful servants of Go- 
vernment lay bleeding and dead. Phoenix 
Park is an extensive place, but the spot on 
which the murders were committed is with- 
in hailing distance of the Viceregal residence. 
They fell on two sides of the narrow road 
in the midst of tho grass. The grass has 
been rubbed away from the spot, and they 
have inscribed two wide crosses on the un- 
covered clay, one on each side of the pathway. 
The untidy Irish boys and girls were lying 
on the grass, and chattering to show us over 
the place j the costermongers were selling 
fruits ; tho women were clamouring for presents. 
The scene around Was unfit for the dreadful 
memories. Strange is the mutation of human 
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fortune, and strange tbe resemblance between 
human crimes, and human sorrows 1 

MRS. STOWE. 

There is a singular quietness about Sirs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. One could never ima- 
gine from her personal presence that there was 
anjiihing unusual in her character, or intelligence. 
The modesty which characterizes Mrs. Stowe is 
the distinctive trait of most men and women of 
genius I have seen in the Western w'orld. They 
are observant, recipient, susceptible, more ready to 
take than make impressions. They unbend only 
before intimate friends, and are careful not to 
be drawn out. Mrs. Stowe had been to me a 
semi-mythological heroine, surrounded with a halo 
of romance derived perhaps from Uncle Tom’s Ca- 
bin. I was therefore greatly surprised and pleased 
to hear that the celebrated authoress came 
to hear mo at the Congregational Church iu 
Hartford, which is a very interesting town in 
the State of Connecticut. After the service I 
was kindly invited to go to her house, and I 
responded to the request wdth ardor. Her home is 
in a retired suburb of Hartford Aivith plenty of 
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"round and trees about it. Mrs. Stowe is not 
tall, she is middle-sized, with a somewhat 
thin, keen-featured face in which the expres- 
sions of great serenity and bene vol once enter, and 
cast a radiance of sweetness. She seldom laughs, 
she smiles, one can oven scarcely say she smiles, she 
simply brightens all over with an inner light when 
she is pleased. She is at times completely absorb- 
ed in her o-tvn thoughts, remaining perfectly silent 
while others speak, and then she suddenly en- 
livens the conversation with a brilliant remark, * 
Her interest in India [is intense. She imagines 
however that the Hindus are somewhat like the 
Dacotas and Cherookecs, savage, heathenish, and 
illiterate. And when I told her how the young men 
of India at one time read and wept over Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, she asked me whether they read it 
in English. Mrs. Stowe is now getting aged, and 
the masses of well curled hair that fell about her 
head, w’ero more white than black. Professor 
Stowe was there with a great head of snowy hair, 
good humoured and jovial, but ho is very deaf 
and infirm. Mrs. Stowe seems greatly struck by 
the progress of the people of India, but she docs 
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not seem to have very accurate notions of our 
manners and ideas. 

HBNEY 'WABD BEEOHEB 

' Is the brother of JIrs. .Stowe. In the world 
of American theology Beecher’s name is 
held most eminent. It deserves to be. He is 
a wonderful speaker and an original man. He is 
odd, indefatigable, magnetic, marvellously popu- 
lar, and eccentric. Twice every Sunday he ad- 
dresses an audience of about 2,000 people. He is 
seventy five years old, but never wears spectacles 
in day or night, and his teeth are perfect. His 
hair like that of Hamlet’s father, is s.able-silvered, 
but his coraple:don is florid, and his whole appear- 
ance like that of a man not indifferent to creature 
comforts. He is heard in every part of the great 
building where he holds his sendees. He never 
writes, but preaches his sermons extempore from 
notes. Nowhere outside India have.I heard such 
prayem as 2Ir. Beecher oftered. His style ot 
preaching is rather sensational, but very effective. 

Here are some specimens of his sajdngs ; — 
^‘Sorae people puzzle themselves about the origin 
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of evil. These people be^n at the "m'ong end. 
What , would you think of a man who, if he 
saw a pig in his garden, shonld begin to dis- 
cuss the question how that pig. could have 
got in, when the pig is busy all the time 
rooting up his potatoes ? No ; the first thing 
is to drive the pig out. .Let ns drive sin 
from our hearts, and from the world. Let this 
be our business here. We shall have a whole 
eternity afterwards to ascertain how it first 
got in,” Eeferring to those who are great in 
profession, but very small in Christian activity 
he said, “Some men *pray cream and live skim- 
med milk,” * 

Again speaking of some mammon worshippers 
who make a profession of religion, he said 
“They are not satisfied with a competence, 
they must have it five stories high. And 
then they want religion as a sort of lightning- 
rod to their houses, to ward off the bolts of 
divine wrath.” 

"Upbraiding his people on one occasion for 
the meanness of their contributions for the 
poor, he said, “There are hundreds' of men 
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Loro who onght to bo ashamed ever to give 
anything bat gold, or at least a dollar-bill,- 
and they are ashamed to do it. Don’t they; 
when the plate approaches, and they have pnt 
their fingers in their pockets and selected a 
quarter, nse admirablo tact in conveying it to 
the pinto, so that no one shall see what they 
give? Pious souls! they don’t let their left 
hand know what their right dootli. If they 
have two bills, one good, ono bad, they wdll 
generally give the bad one to the Lord.” 

. MY WORK IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Continuous travels for two months have given 
mo some insight into the religious condition 
of this great people, and their relations to 
the universal cause of theism. I am thankful 
to acknowledge that everywhere I have met 
with enthusiastic aud uniform cordiality. Any 
sympathy shown to me T claim as sympathy 
shown to the blessed church whereof ^1 am 
a preacher. Nor has .my ono any cause to do 
me service, but to do service to the eternal 
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principles which I spare' no pains to lay before 
men and women. Our cause has suffered Kttle 
through its enemies who have been active. 
Benewed confidence has been awakened in the 
hearts of men and, women. Clouds of misre- 
presentation have been' removed. The children 
of God have rejoiced to receive our message, 
feeling that a great light has begun to dawn 
upon ‘tlje world. They perceive the approach 
and advent of the Spirit Comforter in their 
souls with exceeding gladness. In that gladness 
of trust and hope is my reward. And the 
fruit that my work bears will feed my own' 
soul as reassured grace and divine strength. 
The Lord has been marvellously bountiful to 
me. I only groan in spirit at my absence 
and separation from friends. , 

The first_ place of any note which I visited was 
Oxford. In all England and Scotland there is not 
a prettier locality than this ancient seat of . learn- 
ing and religion. The omnipresent blackness, of 
British smoke- has omitted its attack on Ox- 
ford. There the cathedral -spires, feudal tow- 
ers,- and classical pinnacles : pierce into, the 
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Tirgiu sky in all their primitive -whilenoss 
and airj* elegance. There the most massive 
mighty trees arch over the roadways in lofty 
groves, or canopy the wide promenades in 
philosophical solitude. Nameless scholars lie in 
their lowly graves under tho pavement of the 
gloomy cloisters alongside tho college halls. 
The dingy cross points out where the martyrs 
were burnt by tho bloody Bishop. And the 
well-worn steps of tho Bodolian show what 
millions of pilgrims have trodden those mys- 
terious vaults of treasured wisdom, antique 
art, and literary relics of all kinds. But I 
found my chief delight in knowing the men. 
Oxford at different times has formed tho main 
artery of religious agitation. And at the pre- 
sent moment Oxford is the centre of> intense 
theistic thought. The Vice Ohanceller of the Uni- 
versity, Professor Jowett, by whose kind invitation 
I was enabled to visit Oxford, has long been tho 
champion of liberal thought, and Max Muller, 
our old well-tried friend, is ceaseless in his endea- 
vours to bring together the East and West 

through the widening mediums of language, 

n 
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philosophy, and science of religion. Oxford 
men have vrithih recent years constituted 
themselves into the school of theology 
known as the Broad Church, in whose hands 
in very great measure lies the religious future 
of England. Unfortunately in the theological 
organization of the West there is very little 
of the profound philosophy of the Divine 
nature except as interpreted through early 
Christianity. But early Christianity has little 
hold on Christendom. So between the absolute 
worship of the Son as Almighty and Infinite, 
and a blank utter nescience or agnosticism, 
there is almost no ground left for the simple 
rational trust in the One True God. The im- 
portance of the personality of Christ, therefore, 
is held with a fervid passionate tenacity by 
eminent Broad Church theologians. It seems 
to them to be the only shelter from the hung- 
ry sea' of infidelity surging all around. Christ 
to many is the one source] from which they 
cari derive any definite certain knowledge of 
God. All other sources are sealed. But the 
merciless criticism of the age has not spared 
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the scanty materials out of which the faith of 
Christendom has woven the life of the Messiah. 
Hence - even the comfort of looking up to that 
life with unwavering trnst is . withdrawn from 
great numbers. And hence you will often hear 
some great theologian pointing out to you the 
path of practical usefulness as the only means 
of silencing the unrest and obstinate question- 
ings of nature ! Amidst all these dreary lucu- 
brations one might expect the Unitarians to 
advance the affirmative standard of simple reli- 
gion. Alas, they are sadly disunited amongst 
themselves. The organization of that small 
community is fast decaying, and between the 
fatal claims of individualism on the one hand, 
and the desperate attemps at uniformity on 
the other, there is neither repose, nor progress, 
nor promise for the future. ^My ardent good 
wishes and loving concern go with the Uni- 
tarians. May the spirit of Grod help them in 
their endeavours, and forward their cause. But 
it seems as if a rupture amongst them is in- 
evitable. The Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Independents manifest considerable life and 
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earnestness. Some of their advanced sections 
present hopeful features. I ‘ have now and thea 
received invitations to preach from Congrega- 
tional ministers. Such conflicts and fra^entaiy 
activity seem to indicate that a great religious 
leader is the necessity of England. Eor a 
time Dean Stanley promised to - be such a 
leader. But he is gone now, and there is no 
one to take his place.' The purposes of Pro- 
■ vidence mast in the duo course of time meet 
-with fulfilment. The honr must produce its man. 
The country seems to be ripe for the advent of 
the New Dispensation. God must raise the work- 
ers, because every denomination is more or less 
pervaded by ideas' of ' the New Dispensation. In 
my preachings hitherto I have tried clearly to. 
distinguish between the essential ideas 'and 
conventional expressions'of the Future Religion. 
Bites, disciplines, ‘brders of devotion, forms of 
church government'^ust differ in different lands, 
communities, and nations. The. harmony of 
essential principles is for all. I cannot but feel 
that up to this time I have half-uttered these great 
principles. The more they are. uttered the more 
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they are perceived. The more clearly they are 
perceived, the greater the craving to establish 
them unmistakably. • The universal wants of the 
age, the universal tendencies of mankind, the 
growing conceptions of Gh)d, spirituality, and im- 
mortality in every religion, point to a universal 
system of faith. Nations will embody it according 
to • their history^ traditions, tastes. Speaking 
of the blessed nature of God, our relations to 
Him, of the facts of holiness, spirituality, future 
life, salvation, I have had abundant testimony 
of the incontestable certainty of our faith. Yet 
I must say the reception has been different in 
different parts of this ^kingdom.- In the north 
of England the people ' are very . much more 
enthusiastic, more susceptible, and less open to 
misrepresentation. You have heard of our great 
meetings in London and Birmingham. But there 
were- similar meetings at Stockton, Newcastle, 
Manchester, accounts of which I hope have 
from ■ time to time reached you. Our position 
in these parts of the country is as supreme 
ns ever. Many have been the inquiries as to 
whether the leader is coming over again. 
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There is. rery much more to do, which he , 
alone can do as it ought ,to ' be done.^ But 
your humble servant feels sufficiently honored 
for what he has been able to accomplish. Only . 
I wish to do more, immensely more. 

lu point of enthusiasm and religious fervor 
Scotland is far superior to England. It is or- 
thodox, but we should like ‘it all the more for 
that. There I had ministers of the straitest 
sects flocking to hear me, and speaking from 
the platform in admiration of the principles 
of the Brahmo SamaJ. In the'pretty,. woody, 
mountainous countiy of T^fe I had the pleasure 
of meeting with the Rev. Mr. Fyfe of the 
Free Church, who conferred on me his hos- 
pitality, and talked over Calcutta affair^ with 
interest. The services at Dundee were greatly 
helpful to our cause. Scotland is still almost 
an untried field for the propagation of our 
religion. Yery warm are the invitations I have 
received of going there again. The heartiness 

* This Tvas written in Angnst 1883. Since then what 
changes have taken place in the Brahmo Samaj 1 Oar 
leader and minister can no longer Tisit the lands that 
thirsted for his presence* • ' • 
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cordiality and sympathy of my friend, Mr. 
David Macrae, the Persbyterian minister, I* 
cannot forget. But I am disinclined to men- 
tion individual names when every one has been 
so uniformly kind to me. On the 8th July, I 
crossed over to Ireland from Glasgow, and land- 
ed at Belfast. Now though Ireland is strongly 
Eoman Catholic, Belfast is essentially Protestant, 
These northern Irishmen have frequent riots, 
the Orangemen holding one side, and “ the 
Papists,” as they are called, holding the other. 
The bitterness of mutual enmity between those 
two classes cannot be sufficiently characterized. 
In Belfast, therefore, I had no difficulty in mak- 
ing headway. The Nationalist party here 
expected me to make an unsparing onslaught 
on the English Government. TThen, however,- 
they found me giving expression to the most 
loyal and peaceful sentiments, setting my face 
most strongly against violent agitation of every 
kind, they were surprised, and not a few of 
them disappointed. But they gave me a res- 
pectful hearing, and received my mission with 
the warm sympathy I have, everywhere found.* '• 
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My cluef •work in England was ataongst the 
congregations whom I addressed on Sundays and 
weekdays. In London alone I spoke nineteen 
times on subjects immediately and remotely bear- 
ing on the Brahmo Somaj, and its present situa- 
tion. I willingly avoided controversies, and mainly 
dealt with the essential matters of the New Dis- 
pensation. But I also often entered into explana- 
. tions on points which had given rise to miscon- 
ceptions. On May 16 th at Canon Street Hotel 
there was a numerous meeting of Unitarian 
delegates from every paijt of the country. In 
spealung of the outlook in the Brahmo Somaj I 
emphatically pointed out the significance of the 
recent developments as the necessary and natural 
growth of the popular side of Theism. The Ori- 
ental ind Western aspects of Ecligion were con- 
trasted ; and it was claimed that the East had the 
■pre-eminent right of fashioning religion according 
to its needs and antecedents. The freedom of 
spiritual instincts and national developments was 
demanded from a people who always upheld ■ free 
speech, free oonsoience, and free thought. These 
claims met with a response which >Yas recorded 
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in the newspapers of the time. I made the real 
statement of the New Dispensation principles in 
London on May 27th at Hamstead before a very 
inflaential congregation in the Church of Dr* 
Thomas Sadler. Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Professor 
Drummond, and some other eminent people 
were present. This meeting opened me the pas- 
sage to numerous other engagements. On the 
1st of Juno the important meeting at the Me- 
morial Hall Farringdon Street was held. The 
ministers of the principal denominations in the 
metropolis attended, and Sir Kiehard Temple 
kindly 'consented to take the chair. Eminent 
laymen, and experienced Anglo Indian gentle- 
men took part. It was my object at this meeting 
to trace the progressive series of developments 
in the Brahmo Somaj, and to prove that the 
simple monotheism of the movement was pre- 
served in integrity amidst a many-sided growth 
I did not single out the misrepresentations 
which have been made, and I did not em- 
phasize any particular line of thought. I 
presented the whole organization as it now is, 
and threw upon every part of it the primitive and 
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eternal light of Theism. My critics say 1 dealt 
with the old Brahmo Samaj, and did not go 
into the tenets of, the New Dispensation. To 
ino the New Dispensation is the spirit; the 
Brahmo Samaj is the form, and it has never 
been, and never shall be my endeavour to 
separate the two. The Brahmo Somaj without 
the New Dispensation is mere form, name, 
echo, nothing. The New Dispensation is the 
religion, it is the light, life, glory, everything. 
It is for those who are against me to prove 
that there can be any Brahmo Somaj without the 
Dispensation of Q-od. As for myself my whole 
miud aud being are absorbed w'hen I contem- 
plate or descant on the dealings of God with 
modern India. I often forget names, persons, 
forms, non-essentials, cliques when I view the 
depths of the marvels of Providence. And 
throughout my operations in London and else- 
where, my humble but steadfast attempt was to 
illustrate as freely as I could that the good Father, 
the Infinite God, was unfolding a wondrous 
chaptenof His eternal purpose in the land .of 
the Aryans. And we in the dearth, of language 
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call that the Brahmo Samaj, or the Revelation of 
the Re\v Dispensation. One great statement 
on the philosophy and advent of the Rew Faith I 
presented in every town I visited, so far as I now 
remember. It was published in Scotland, and 
more than a thousand copies distributed all over 
Great Britain. I found a most prosperous field 
of work in Birmingham, more so perhaps than 
in any other English town. More than one soul 
in that great town have been permeated with the 
spirit and life of the Divine Gospel, Li Scotland 
1 found the warmest response among a section of 
the Presbyterians. The congregation of the 
late Mr. Gilfillan, now under the Rev. David. 
Meorae, a most influential and enormous body, 
gave me the most enthusiastic greeting. A great 
many ministers both of the Establishment and 
outside, were present, some of them on my plat- 
form, My utterances on the Dispensation of the 
Spirit were reproduced in the daily papers. Alto- 
gether in and about Dundee the principles of the 
Brahmo Samaj made true and lasting impression. 
My only regret is I could not stay longer to 
work upon this impression_for abiding purposes.. 
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A TRIP TO OBBMANT/ 

The Rhine. — The limits of my sketct compel mo 
to ^be brief, or I wonld gladly describe the 
■wonderful sceneries and objects, which ceaselessly 
attracted my notice during the short time I was 
in Germany. The Rhine, that glorious, beautiful, 
and romantic stream, from which the green 
galleried vines suck their rich life, and Inxuri-' 
ance, — ^the Rhine, over which the German solditer 
sang his war song as he marched to death or 
victory, — the castled rocks, and sunny islets of 
the Rhine, so full of history, and tradition, and 
beautiful legend, in which fact and poetry 
dissolve into each other in feudal and 'medioeval 
grandeur, — the Rhine itself might be the worthy 
theme of a writer’s labonr. But I must write about 
other things than the noble Rhine, and the great 
embattled cities on its banks that I have visited. 
Frankfort, Mayence, Coblence, and Cologne aro 
places where the traveller may feast his eyes for 
months ^together, and there are many other cities 

* This and the ^following sketchos abuut distiagoished 
Englishmen were written in 1874. I bare revised certain 
^sages and made additions here and there; 
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of minor significance. My work lay however in 
Wiesbaden, not on the banks of the E>hine, but a 
^ort distance from it, for at Wiesbaden the dele- 
gates of the Protestanten Varien met. ‘The Pro- 
testanten Varien is .composed of liberal thinkers 
from a great many religions denominations in Ger- 
many, all of whom are supported by the State. The 
exclnsiveness and injustice of subsidizing only 
one section of avast Christian community does not 
belong to Holland, or to Germany. Men may differ 
as much ns they like in their religious views, 
and strongly avow that difference, and still 
continue to receive the aid of public money. To 
organize these various and isolated instances of 
independent thought into active sympathy and 
mutual helpfulness, the Protestanten Varien has 
been formed. In it there are men exactly of oxu? 
own .views, as well as men strictly believing in the 
Christian Trinity. This organization has been 
exsisting for the last eight years, . and is cer-, 
tainly a great help to isolated young men who, 
by the boldness of their speculations, and the 
freedom -of their faith, may bo subjected to 
popular disfavour, and seek- the communion ol 
12 
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Jdndred spirits to help them onward. Bat no 
positive work is done on any recognized or corai 
mon ground of union. All the work done is the 
annual conference at which I was present. In 
it there are papers read, discussions held^ 
speeches and sermons delivered at different 
towns in Germany in different yeais. The fes- 
tival lasts, two days, and the eating and enterw 
tainments, all on a very grand scale, form as 
great an item in the proceedings, as the orations 
and controversies above alluded to. 

Wieshaden . — Wiesbaden is a nice little town, 
where invalids and fashionable visitors from all 
parts of Europe resort for the benefit of the 
mineral waters found in abundance there. There 
are magnificent hotels, shady walks, large hand- 
some streets, and baths without number. And 
above all there is a most beautiful structure, sur- 
rounded by grounds, gardens, ■ lakes, fountains, 
all of princely grandeur. This is the Kursaal. 
Here not .long ago there 'was one of those 
gambling establishments • for which at * one 
time Germany won an atrocious notorietyv 
In tliose brilliant velvet-covered saloons, whore 
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iit ' present some quiot, leisurely looking people 
Ore at study over the books and magazines 
of tbe month, l-many* a -princely fortune vanish- 
ed, and under the- blazing light of those won- 
derful chandeliers, ■'men and. women without num- 
ber were driven ■to'’ distraction, misoiy, and 
sometimes to suicide.' It was in the central 
hall of this ’superb building' that they spoke 
enthusiastic wotds about India, and' it was 
here that I was invited to deliver my ad- 
dress On the 'Brahmo Somaj. Hie proceedings 
have been already published, and I need not 
repeat them. The festival commenced on the 28th 
September 1874, under the presidency of Professor 
Blunchley, a man of very great eminence. 
Though present at both the sittings of the select 
comitteo I understood nothing, as all the speeches 
were in German, and the business of the first 
day was wound up with a concert at the Kursaal 
where some of the finest German music was sune 

O 

and played. I found no ladies singing, in fact 
there were very few of them present at any 
of the entertainments. The few that I saw 
•were in the Church, and I found about five 
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or six of tbom at a somewhat quoer place. There 
was a social gathering in connection with the 
Protestant Society, and hero I went. There 
were ahont a hundred and fifty people in not 
a very large room, and every man had a 
cigar in his mouth, and a long glass of wine 
by his side. The smoking was without intermis- 
sion, and the drinking kept pace with it, both 
these occupations being varied by national songs 
.vociferated by five or six powerful Teutonic lungs ^ 
lustily cheered by the whole assembly with the 
applausive Boch ! and followed by occasional 
addresses, some of which, I was told, were very 
pathetic. The smoke dizzied my head, and I could 
not stay to watch whether the speeches and songs 
grew more pathetic or powerful as the night 
advanced. But I was assured all ended as 
satisfactorily as it had begun, — the German beer 
being exceedingly mild, and the German smoke 
innocuous. I dare say this is so, for at all 
the religious meetings I have been, I have 
found people smoking, and I have heard this 
is not unfrequept even daring Divine service. 
At this social meeting 1 found some ladies 
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sitting, and they -were not at all disconcerted 
like me by the vapours and .the -liquids flowing 
•around them. ‘ Thus in various proceedings the 
■festival of the Protestanten Varien terminated. 
The friendly treatment accorded to me was very 
encouraging. I could complain of nothing. My 
short sojourn gave me some insight into a 
state of society extremely different from life 
in England. There are a great many points 
in the German character which we understand 
and appreciate. The heartiness, natural simpli- 
city, and a sort of square blunt cordiality they 
show, are much more in our way, than the 
artificial refinements and cold courteseys one 

meets with in London. If at times the for- 

% % 

mer is rough and unceremonious, tho latter is 
as often unpleasantly elaborate and unreal. Tho 
German’s respect for India is vast. And though 
the .study of Sanscrit has not made as much 
progress in tho country as we are led to be- 
' lieve, surely our classics are regarded with a 
romantic veneration, which will some day lead 
to a more extensive study. The delegates of 
the Protestant Union, in shaking hands with 
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me wished long life and prosperity to the 
Brahmo Soraaj. Let us Brahmos, in return, wish 
long life and success to their movement^ and 
may it in future lead to that fraternity between 
them and us, the JSrst beginnings of which 
may bo said to have taken place nearly ten 
years ago. 

DEAN STANLEY. 

Among those who are still in the Es- 
tablished Church, but whose advanced views 
and broad sympathies make the Brahmo So- 
maj a subject of deep and devout interest to 
them, I had the pleasure of meeting two men, 
Dean Stanley and Bishop Colenso. I need 
say very little to prove that Dean Stanley 
is not only a representative man in English 
society, but that his character and influence 
are sowly working a momentous change in the 
gigantic church organization to which he be- 
longs. His great learning, the deep and refined 
piety of his beautiful utterances, his noble in- 
dependence, and the subtle power of his charac- 

■* Some of those sketches, inclading that on Germany, were' 
wiitten in 1874 after my first visit to England, 
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icr, all impart to liis heresy a charm which 
sjircads it incessantly, while it disarms opposi- 
tion. Tho “otliics of subscription” have been 
established quito on a different basis since tho 
Dean of Westminster’s views hare been known ; 
young men of restless disposition and suspi- 
cions ideas comtomplato “the thirtynine articles” 
in a new light, give a soothing dranght to con- 
science, and altogether there seems to be more 
breathing room in tho Church. Men of liberal 
principles, with tho view of organizing them- 
selves into a free fraternity, liave now and 
then invited tho Dean to come forward and 
join them. But ho has always refused, and 
urged as tho reason his want of faith in any 
new organization. Of course it is much more 
worthwhile to broaden and purify tho existing 
church, together with all tho groat interests 
it involves, than to launch into a secliirian 
alliance, with strong elements • of uncertainty, 
unpopularity, and disintegration in it. But ne- 
vertheless there is some truth in tho metaphor 
of now wine and old bottles. And this is 
illustrated in the growing insincerity and ano* 
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inaly ■which at the present day characterize the 
“broad” school of the Church of England. It 
is not al'ways that men like Dean Stanley are 
to be found, and. the position he occupies can, 
I fear, be as little understood as attained by 
most of the young men who profess to follow 
him. And in this light, I must say, that 
•position, if it be not to a certain extent false, 
is certainly in a very great measure suscep- 
tible of abuse and evil. Dean Stanley’s name 
is dear to every English theologian' of the 
liberal school, and it ought to be dear to us 
of the Brabmo Samaj as well. His sympathy 
with our cause is open and declared, because 
historically as well philosophically it is a strong 
evidence of the truth of his own great principle. 
The true religious reformation of an ancient 
and highly-organized society is brought about, 
not by open defiance and hostile combination, 
but by quietly putting into work the natural 
elements .of truth and spirituality inherent in 
it, animated and developed by the life, light, 
and liberty given to the world under the condi- 
tions and circumstances of modern culture. 


t 
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PEOt'ESSOR TYNDALL. 

With Professor John Tyndall I had a most 
pleasant intorvienr in the Royal Institution at 
Piccadilly. This ^vus very^ soon after the great 
sensation caused by his address at Belfast. 
Professor Tyndall is a man whom after having 
once seen you always remember. Somewhat 
careless in his dress and outward manners, 
the result perhaps of ardent application and 
mental superiority, ho is thin, thoughtful, and, 
one might say, almost sly in the expression 
of his countenance. In the preface to his 
celebrated lecture he confesses to a variation of 
''the moods and tenses*’ in his soul, and surely 
his face be.ars abundant testimony to that fact. 
The lights and shadows on it are very strong, 
and constantly changing. But underlying all, 
one may easily mark the seriousness and ear- 
nestness of a groat mind, ily conversation with 
him was of course exclusively on the subject 
in which I am mostly interested. Ho seemed 
positively unwilling to accept the usual religious 
phraseology. Even to tho word God, if I rightly 
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remember, he objected. The reason oF this 
■was that he fervently disapproved of the philoso- 
phical ideas ' attached to such words by popular 
theology, the reaction against which in his mind 
•was extreme. How far in discarding these theo- 
logical ideas he has discarded the essential truths 
of simple theism, it is not easy to determine. 
Only it seems logical, and therfore, in ■ the 
case of a man like him, true, that holding the 
bold and most unequivocal creed of materialism, 
he cannot assent to the plain propositions 
as to Divine nature, and its relations wdth 
the universe, that to us are so sacred. But 
nevertheless, the moral enthusiasm of his 
nature is very great, and so far supplements 
the deficiency of what may be technically 
called religious culture, that in almost denying, 
or very dimly perceiving the reality of religion as 
an element of man’s higher intellectual conscious- 
ness, he clings tenaciously to what he calls “ the 
emotions,’’ and out of them constructs a ‘^Mys- 
tery,” that pervades all things. From that mystery 
he emerges into a "Life,” from that into a 
“Presence,” and from the “Presence” into a 
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“Spirit,’* whicb, in tbo language of Words- 
worth quoted by him, “impels thinking things, 
all objects of all thought, and rolls through all 
things.*’ What he did not seem to like was to 
formulate into a fixed doctrine this “fluent life’’ 
and “ spirit” of the universe. For my own 
part, I do not complain of any one coining to 
realize through life and emotion what I myself 
realize through mind, heart, and will alike; but I 
cannot accept the idea of a “fluent” God who has 
no part in the fixity of human convictions, and of 
the laws • that regulate all things within and 
without. If by “fluent” is meant “progressive,” — - 
thatour ideas on the subject of God are ceaselessly 
growing with the growth of man’s nature, I admit 
the word. But I admit it with tho proviso that 
there is an element of fixity in it, an everlasting 
truth and certainh' that ever developes and never 
declines, that w'ould outlive the wTeck of all false 
faith, and all false philosophy. I must take the 
liberty of observing horo that Professor Tyndall's 
faith in this matter seemed anything but decisive. 
Even in my piesonco- there seemed to bo a 
continual ebb aud fllovr of conviction in Hs mind. 
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The impression ■with which I left him was that 
his whole nature was glowing with a deep, vague, 
and transcendent sense of the Divine life, beauty, 
and love; but his intellect, self-bound, loyal, and 
logical to its creed, hesitated and failed to grasp or 
admit the import of- that Life upon the origin, 
growth, and laws of being. It is a gross injustice 
to call him an atheist. “Working in the cold light 
of the understanding for many years,” he said in 
effect to me as we rose to part, “we hero do feel the 
want of the fire and vigour of that Life. It is all 
but extinct in England. In saying so, and in not 
accepting it at the hands of those who have it 
not, I have become unpopular. Let those who 
have the Life give it unto us. To you therefore in . 
the East we look with real hope; life came from 
those regions once before, and it must come again. 
Take therefore my hearty sympathy and good 
will. And know that the sympathies of men like 
you are the few crumbs of comfort, left to me in 
my unpopularity-” On my mentioning that: the 
morals and manners of most of our educated 
people \vere .getting loose, he said the fault did 
not lie in the education but .in the . educators. ‘*If . 
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I had the training of your young men in my 
hands, whatever else they might become, I can 
assure you they should turn out with exalted ideas, 
and moral enthusiasm in their lives” 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

There is not a single Bmhmo that will not desire 
to hear of their old friend and instructor, 
Professor F. W. Newman. Pe too has grown 
to he an old man, though his' heart is as sim- 
ple and sweet as it could have ever been. 
A plainer, more straightforward, more unworld- 
ly man I have seldom seen. He etpresses his 
thoughts in a way that you cap make no mis- 
take about them, and he wants, if be' can, 
to see into your’s right through* without fear 
or favor. A perfect niaster of language, it is 
dangerous to speak awhile with him, and far 
more to argue with him in Words, about the 
significance of which you are in the least unsure. 
A foreigner as I was, in our very first interview, 
he pulled me up once ot twice, and made me 
correct my meaning, and m'y accent. The 
enthusiasm and unflinching honesty of his 
15 - 
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obaractcr, led him io attempt reform wherover he 
found tho oxistenco of ovil or abuse. Ho gavo 
therefore a large, and perhaps disproportionate, 
amount of his time aud energy to questions 
•which did not leave him much leisure to pur5\io 
his career of religious reform, in connection with 
•which ho is so well known outside his own 
country. Latterly, however, I am glad to sny^ 
he has boon preaching sermons to tlicistic con- 
gregations in London and elsewhere. His 
interest in the religious and political welfare of 
India is very groat. He reads our books and 
articles, and watches our operations aud prln- 
cijiles with the sympathy of a brother who i.s 
concerned in 'their progress. It seems that 
nothing Avouldiohoer him more than the complete 
success of our work, and ho listonod to onr nijns 
and aspirations with a delighted sympathy •which 
it is cheering to behold.*^ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

I remember iny interview wth Dr. Newman 
at the Birmingham Oratory. “Look at his 

* * ProL Kcnrman Im emcc joined the Uaitariau body, 
and retired from public life. 
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•brotbcr and at that” I cried to myself after 1 
left the venerable cardinal, and by the law. of 
association contrasted him with his younger 
brother, our friend Francis William. The two 
brothers are as different, and yet as alike as 
they can be. In childlike simplicity, in. ho- 
nesty, firmness, and independence of cha- 
racter they are equal. But the elder brother 
is reserved, watchful, and melancholy. His 
whole- being is absorbed in his vocation. To 
other demands than those of his faith, he seems 
to be utterly unmindful. With other men’s 
views and principles, except such as affect his 
own, he seems not to have the least concern. 
The least shadow of a concession to satisfy 
any man, or even to gain any . sympathy, he 
will not make. He holds his own with a 
firm grasp against a whole hostile world, and 
in the completeness of his mastery over his 
own position feels that he is secure. His 
security he seems to have the power to im- 
part to others, and the Oratory over which he 
presides is a flourishing and peaceful place, 
where every thing is in order. In the sharp 
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and dry wrinkles of his shrivelled' ascetic 
face there is somewhere a depth of gentleness, 
and an expression of a sweetness which you 
realize but cannot describe. I was only a 
short time with him, but came away refreshed 
from the presence of a man whose hair has 
whitened over the maturity of his own faith, 
and who, in serving and worshipping, has 
found the peace and purity we all seek in 
our hearts. It matters- not much to me that 
he is a Catholic j it is the reality of religious 
life I have sought in the world, and I can 
safely say that reality is in him. I have been 
told he is in the tenderest relations with his 
theistic brother, and that in losing what they 
both held in common at one .time, they have 
not lost each other. And perhaps they both 
wait for a better union and a better brother- 
hood hereafter. 

MAX MULLEE. 

I- made an appointment to see Professor 
-Max Muller at Oxford, and we had a whole 
afternoon together. He is .rather under than 
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above the middle height, with a face to which 
the utter absence of hair, together with a 
delicacy of complexion, gives a remarkable ex- 
pression of 3’onth. But Max Muller is by no 
means a very yonng man. He is well over 
fifty, if he is not ten years more. Great refine- 
ment of thought and manners, a wide and 
powerful intellect, and a shrewd common sense 
impart to his companionship a peculiar charm. 
He was just rejoicing at the completion of 
his labours over the translation of the Rig 
'Veda when I first visited him. We walked to- 
gether through the town of Oxford, visited the 
different colleges, the Bodelian Library, and 
different other classical spots, he walking so 
vigorously, and pouring upon me such a flood 
of information in his naive elegant style, that 
I could with difficulty keep pace cither with the 
one, or with the other. He had some intention 
of visiting India in company with Mr. Grant Duff, 
but has subsequently given up the idea. He 
would be glad, he said, to wander in the streets of 
Benares for some years, and plunge deep into 
the sacred stream of Sanscrit learning . as it 
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is fio’wing in -that ancient ciiy. He spoke to 
me a sentence now and then in Sanscrit, but 
his pronunciation was so different from what 
I hare been -used to hear, that 1 could not 
very .-well understand him. We had a Jong 
talk about the . Brahmo Somaj, and the position 
of the Conservative -and Progressive parties in 
it. However much he may sympathize with 
us, his sympathy with the views and princi- 
ples of Baboo Dehender Nath Tagore is also 
great. He knew the P radium Acharya’s father 
very well in Paris, and related to me some 
interesting'incidents. Enlightened and advanced 
as Professor Max Muller’s religious opinions 
are, his relation witJi the Brahmo Somaj is 
that of a scholar and critic simply, and no- 
thing more. Nevertheless, to that relation he 
means to do full justice, and when we parted 
at the Railway Station, his last words wero 
these, “Send me every information relating to 
your -movement, every book, pamphlet, and 
■paper j you’ll mot find me working always. BiVt 
W'hen my time comes,” — and then bending slightly 
and touching his hat, he said “Here I am.”/. 
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MY wobk in ambbio a. 

America is a , virgin., soil for the propaga- 
tion of the religion of the Brahmo Somaj^ 
The reports of our progress and principles 
had dimly and vaguely reached the New: World. 
•They had heard the name of -the founder 
Jlajah Ram Mohun Roy, and the reputation of 
Keshub Chunder Sen had stood before them 
like a great shadow cast across the oceans and 
continents. His lectures had been now and then-re- 
produced in the New York Independmt, and the 
Rev. Joseph Cooke had done some service 
in spreading the knowledge - of the Brahmo 
Somaj. At • all events the information which 
had preceded me was meagre and unreliable. 
I must confess that when I crossed the At- 
lantic, it was with considerable misgiving, and 
little encouragement was first extended to me 
from -any quarter. I landed at Boston without 
welcome or friend. The first greeting I obtained 
was in . Concord, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s fa- 
mous village, where Jived my beloved warm-j 
hearted- -friend Dr. Alfred Putnam whoso 
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acqiiaintance I had made in England ‘Some 
months before. Emerson’s household* and all 
the local celebrities docked to hear me in the 
Old Church. Mrs. Emerson gathered the 
village in her wide parlour to talk to me, as 
her husband had gathered them time and 
again to talk to many .another pilgiim. My 
very first experiences were of the went, vedi, veci, 
order. To quote from my diary dated August 
31st. : — 

■ “Well begun is half-done. God be thanked 
I have really commenced well. On the very 
first Sunday of my American sojourn I have 
addressed an intelligent audience. This is 
more than I could have e-xpected. My mind 
is easy and faithful. If Providence grants me 
health and fervency of spirit, I will cheer- 
fully go through my appointed work. I depend 
upon Him and Him alone. I am asked to 
attend the meetings of an influential society.” 

This society is the Social Science Congress 
of America. I was invited to be a guest of 
the Society at its annual meetings in Saratoga. 
Saratoga is a fashionable watering place 'in 
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the United States, about a hundred miles from 
Boston. There are extensive mineral springs, 
and palatial hotels there. The wealth, the in- 
tellect, /ind the aristocracy of America gather 
at the Saratoga springs towards the end of 
summer. And to Saratoga I went in the begin- 
ning of September. During the three or four 
days I delayed there, I w'as made to work almost 
incessantly. The Society held three sessions 
daily at each of which I was obliged to speak* 
As soon as the regular speeches were over 
half a dozen men waited to besiege me with 
‘questions” on my way from the platform to 
the gate. And when fagged and overworked 
I reached ray hotel, there the ladies waited on the 
piazza with graceful smiles, and asked if it 
would be too much for me to give them “a 
talk, a mere talk you know,’* in the parlor ! 
I often yielded to these requests. But the 
state of my brains and nervous system soon 
Avarned me to be careful. I saved myself by 
sheer running away. But though I had to 
work overtime, the Saratoga meetings served 
me with golden opportunities of introduction. 
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Men from every comer of America had gathered 
there, and I made friendships which were of 
incalculable importance to me aftetwards. At 
Saratoga I did not make more than two or, 
three religious speeches, one of them being 
on the , subject of our Church. The jest were 
social and general statements. But a jjfreat 
deal of interest in India, was roused, and in- 
vitations began to pour in from every town. 
Returning to Boston on the 7th September, the 
first engagement I made to preach was in a 
Congregational Church of the first eminence 
in that city. Dr. J. Duryea is a scholar, 
philosopher, and reformer in the congregational 
body, and when he invited me to .speak from 
his pulpit, and Joseph Cooke undertook to 
introduce me, there was no lack of audience. 
All denominations gathered, and ray friends 
the Unitarians did not at all take it amiss, 
but congratulated me that my .first public 
appearance was not in their church, but in. 
an orthodox one. Venerable, gentle Dr. 
Freeman Clarke was there, an(i . immediately 
afterwards asked me to preach from .his pulr 
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pit. These engagements so far satisfied public 
sentiment, and the leading newspapers of Boston 
so well reported me, that the people deter- 
mined to confer upon me the honor of a public 
reception. In the Hotel Vendome the prin- 
cipal place of public resort in Boston, I witness- 
ed an assembly ' of the leading men of the 
city, who gladly listened to my message. A little 
while before this meeting the Institute of 
Unitarian Ministers invited me to address them 
at Lowell, a manufacturing town not far from 
Boston. There the impression made by oxir 
principles "was so strong, that they in a body 
presented me with their testimony as to the 
purity of my cause, and exercised their influ- 
ence to secure me an extensive and influential 
hearing. Thus day after day progress was made 
in- my work. 

After staying awhile the sphere of my work 
enlarged in America. One powerful auxiliary I 
found was in tho publication of my book the 
Oriental Christ. I was graciously accorded an 
opportunity to bring out before the public this 
treatise which ■ I have been .writing for more 
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than the last two years. The Oriental Christ 
which was very favourably received in cer- 
tain quarters excited more attention than ever 
to the Dispensation of the Brahmo Somaj. 
And as I left Boston for other towns, I 
found that a universal greeting awaited me 
everywhere. In the great city of New York 
where it is so difficult to find a hearing my. 
meetings had been bespoken. And both there 
and at Brooklyn I spoke more generally from 
orthodox pulpits than from Unitarian pulpits. 
They willingly' and liberally contributed to- 
wards my necessary expenses. And I can quote 
no better testimony of sympathy with my work 
than this. An Episcopalian congregation, that 
of the Kev. Heber Newton, helped to procure 
for me a free first class passage both ' by 
’railroad and steam ship from New York to 
Hong Hong, a distance of over ten thousand 
miles through land and sea. No community 
and no church had any deep objection to the 
principles and attitude of the New Dispensation. 
And as ' to its- spirit, they hailed it with ac- 
clamation. If it be the chief negative work of 
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the Brahmd Somaj to remove sectarianism, 
this nnsectarian greeting, this unanimous ■wel- 
come given to our principles, ought to be the 
cause of the greatest encouragement. The 
transcendent truth has been established that 
the religion of Di-vine Fatherhood and hu- 
man brotherhood has met with universal re- 
• cognition. The results of this recognition ■vv'ill 
develop more and more fully as time passes 
on. My only regret is I could not make a 
longer stay. From Boston to San Fransisco 
.my experiences have been the same. With 
Weslyans, Independents, Episcopalians, my 
experiences have been the same. The atmos. 
phere of America is ripe for every influence 
of the Now Dispensation. In our movement 
they behold the rise of a universal light which 
■will gladden all mankind. I feel nervous and 
loth to write lest it should seem that in saying 
all this I am blowing my own trumpet of 
praise. I know my work could have been 
better executed, I am conscious of a hundred 
omissions. But it would be ingratitude On my 
■part- to conceal the feeling that my lobours 
14 
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have been more than amply rewarded. I. feel 
blessed in my work. I have done my duty, 
I have established my cause — Glory be to God, 
and in His churchbe peace, progress, and good will. 

THROUGH THE PACIFIC TO 
JAPAN. 

Across the groat Pacific, from San Francisco 
to Japan it is 5,200 miles. The Pacific mail 
steamers have two prescribed routes ; one foe 
summer, traversing the north, through high 
winds and heavy seas, and the other for winter, 
traversing the south,, within twenty degrees of 
the equator, where the winds are mild, and 
the waters less boisterous. Leaving California 
on the 22nd November, when the snow was 
already beginning to pile on the high lands of 
the Sierra Nevada, * we of course took the 
southern route. The Pacific is a very uninter^ 
esting ocean, the only singular thing about 
it being that it was ever called Pacific. True 
the Atlantic gales were absent; but the wonder- 
ful atmospheric marvels of the Atlantic, the calm- 
• ness, the sunshine, the haze,- and?the transparent 
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sky were also absent. Where were the mysterious 
petrols, whoelinggulls, playful porpoises, spouting 
whales^ Whore were the specks on the horizon* 
crawling nearer every moment, found to be sails 
at last, fellow-pilgrims on the ■wilderness of the 
waters, moving with us on the face of an all-encom- 
passing eternity ? Tho Pacific howls and rolls, 
rises and hollows, threatens squalls, holds forth 
mins, and is full of gigantic tricks. The only in- 
teresting object one beholds is just outside the 
San Franciscan harbor, known as the Golden 
Gates, I mean tho two seal rocks. Rising sharp 
and abrupt out of the ocean these rocks furnish 
shelter to hundreds of seals, or as they are called 
sea-calves. These animals are unwieldy, of a dubi- 
ous brown which, when dry, becomes dirty white. 
They are heavily mostached, small-oyod, stupid to 
a degree, keeping up a perpetual hubbub, half- 
way between a bark and a bray. You see them 
basking, plunging, climbing, jumping, and in 
all conditions of rude titanic gambols. Another 
interesting' feature of the Pacific voyage is the' 
abolition of a day. ,Can you think- of a week 
•without a Tuesday? -Yet it was .our unplea* 
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pant duty to drop off Tiiesda}' the 4th Dc-. 
cenibor from our alman ac. Tiie fact of Iho 
)natter is that when wo reached tho ISOth 
jiarallol of longitude, where tho world stands 
geographically halved, to keep ourselves even with 
the rest of maukiud in point of lime, wo had to 
drop a day. We were at that point now when our 
Tuesday would bo tho world’s Wednesday, Kor 
rould wo say ^Yhether wo wore East or West on 
iho map, wo w'cro on tho central lino botwoon what 
men call the East and AVest, every thing to tho 
East, and every tiling to West. This pilgrimage- 
round the earth, sots at their real v.ahie a great 
many human calculations, and wo lind after 
all wo nio very conventional beings. Time 
,nnd space aro eternal, ivo measure tliem in our 
small poor way. It took us full twenty days to 
cross tho Pacific and as we stood on the deck 
of our fine ship tho “Citj' of Peking,’* on AYcd- 
nesday the ■12th December, wo sighted the 
hilly coast-line of Dai Nippon (Great Land 
of tho Sun) commonly called Japan. Once more 
to cast: my weary looks on tho sacred conti- 
nent of Asia, was like catching a glimpso of 
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my dear long-lost home. And as the ship drew 
near land, there was the feeling as if I crept 
near to a mother’s bosom. That night about 
ten o’ clock, we cast anchor in the beautiful har-^ 
hour of Yokohama. We had to sleep on board 
impatiently watching for daybreak. Early in 
the morning the Qrand Hotel steam launch, and 
native sampan boats, came to take us on 
shore.' It was bitterly cold,> a raw damp wind 
penetrated every protection, and defied every 
fold of clothing. Muffled, strapped, gloved, great- 
coated we set out, and after half an hour’s 
steady sail, jumped on the slippery rocky 
landing. The first objects that invited our at- 
tention were ruddy, sturdy, copper-coloured short- 
sized human beings who offered to take us,,where- 
cver we might like to go, iff their, ginirickshaws. 
You know what the giniricksbaw is. It is a giant 
perambulator, or miniature buggy. “It is a baby 
carriage on adult wheels.*’ It holds one or 
two. It has a hood and shafts, and is dragged' 
by a man instead of a pony. Sometimes you 
may employ two men, one before, one behind. 
It is the cab, the hack, the ferry, the pul- 
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naan car, ia fact about the only public con- 
veyance you have in Japan. "Wbat the jham- 
pan is on the Himalaya Hills, what the buggy is 
in Bombay, the tonga in Poona, the ekka 
in . Allahabad, the gondola in Venice, the street- 
car in Boston, that is the giniricshaw in Japan. 
It must have been invented by some European 
or American, when nobody knows. It is cheap, 
expeditious, and clean. The men who draw the 
giniricfcshaw are models of health ; some of them 
wear their hair most elaborately curled and 
combed, their feet encased in padded socks 
sometimes soled with straw. Some of them 
are well clothed, others have as much clothing as 
the harness of the horse. They run at the rate 
of three miles an hour, I fully believe. Some 
of thorn speak English, all of them are polite 
and obliging, 

Yokohama is on a hilly coast, though the 
sea-front is level enough. The principal resi- 
dences are on', a hill known as the Bluff, The 
populatiott is mixed, both native’ and foreign, 
the natives being generally shopkeepers and 
others of the lower orders, though some- of 
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them are also clerks and officials. The roads 
are wide and large, and the houses though with- 
out much distinct character or style, are some 
of them stately and handsome. The hotels 
and foreign consulates have the best buildings. 
The Japanese government has an imposing 
building for their court house. So late as 1853 
Yokohama was but a small fishing village, 
Avith a few hundred inhabitants. And now it is 
a great stately city with nearly 15,000 people, 
its harbour studded with the shipping of every 
nationality, its importance rising. The opening 
of Japan to the commerce and civilization of 
the world is the secret of the prosperity of 
Yokohama. 

WHO ARE THE JAPANESE ? 

Are they a simple primitive race like the 
Chinese? Are they the compound of several streams 
of nationalities? Many well-informed men have 
set themselves to answer these questions. What- 
ever may be the details and processes by which 
they come to a conclusion, one thing is certainj 
The Japanese are not a simple race. Their Ian- 
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gaage, their traditions, their religions, their cus- 
toms, their personal appearance, and physical 
peculiarities prove that they are the result of a * 
fusion of races. Thi? fusion must have taken 
place unnumbered centuries back. But the stock 
from which the Japanese have mainly sprung is ' 
still existent. These are known as the Ainos. 
They are said to be the aborigines. They still 
abound in Northern Japan, Jeddo, and some of 
them are even to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
modern to^vns. They are short, thick -set, hairy 
men, considerably ignorant and rude, compared to 
the Japanese of to-day. Bnt'they are very free 
from the well-known Mongolian features and traits 
of character. Some say they originally came from 
India. Their personal appearance certainly 
favors that supposition. If these Ainos are the 
basis of ' Japanese nationality, the other races 
which mixed themselves with it were undoubtedly 
the Chinese, the Ooreans, the Malays, and the va- 
rious waifs and strays of south-eastem Asia. As a 
matter of fact you find in Japan two- very distinc- 
tive and widely conflicting orders of features. You 
often notice the highly oval Mongolian face, pro- 
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minent cheek-bones, delicate rose-tinted eom- 
plexion, oblique eyes, long drooping eye-lashes, the 
well chiselled fine-cut features of the Chinese 
aristocracy. These traits[are peculiarly noticeable 
among the women. And then you find the 
Square muscular forms, the massive necks, the 
short thick noses and ears, the bearded hairy faces, 
eyes at right angles with the nasal bridge ; the 
bull-necked or absolutely neckless men and 
women, whose swarthiness and coarseness of 
physiognomy at once prove that they are of a 
different origin. In all Japanese works of art — 
vases, dishes, toys, screens, and fans, those dis- 
tinctive types of face are unmistakable; But there 
being absolutely no caste in Japan, these types 
are eveiy day becoming more and more homo- 
genous. 

It is a disputed point whether there has been 
any indigenous literature in Japan. When the 
intercourse between that country and China first 
began the Japanese were -very ignorant.. As a 
matter of history we discover that the earliest 
composition of literary wmrks was attempted in the 
Chinese character, andaccording to Chinese gram- 
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mar and forms. Considering the distance of the 
two countries and the great difference of manners, 
local idioms and colloquial phrases soon crept in, 
thus giving rise to a distinct dialect which in the 
course of time has taken the shape of the modern 
Japanese language. The importation ofBuhdism 
from China also tended in a great measure to 
perpetuate the importance and integrity- of the 
Chinese classics. And even at the present day 
the Budhistic vocabulary of Japan forms a sort of 
intermediate dialect half-way between the Chinese 
and Japanese tongues. Another influence has 
strangely modified the formation of Japanese liter- 
ature. The wonderful progress of Homan Catholic 
Christianity in Japan in the seventeenth century 
has given a tincture both to the written and spoken 
language of the people. Western missionaries, 
who now translate Japanese literature, are struck 
with pieces of Christian phraseology bodily inter- 
woven in it, coming across such expressions as 
the vale of tears,” “ gone to his reward,” “dust 
and ashes/’ &c. Nothing determines the destiny 
of a language so much as religion. All human 
expressions, deep thoughts, obstinate bejiiefs, ha,ve 
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thoir origin in religion. When therefore it is stated 
that for centuries together Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity have directed the national life of Japan ^ 
one can easily think that the literature of that 
country will bear to each of these two religions 
the relation proportioned by the influence it has 
had to form the life and the manners of tho 
people. 

THE RELIGION OF JAPAN. 

The religion of Japan now, and for a long 
time, has been nominally divided between 
Shintoism .and BudUism. But practically.it has 
boon Budhism. Competent authorities who 
have discussed the subject refuse to recognize 
Sliinto as a religion. It is a political creed 
which enjoins divine honor to tho Emperor^ 
to ancestors, and to heroes. It also enjoins many 
ceremonies and forms of personal purification 
It is composed of a vast number of small dei- 
ties whom the people worship according to thoir 
needs. “In its higher forms,” says Griffiths, 
"Shiuto is simply a cultured and intellectual 
Atheism. In its lower forms, it is blind obe- 
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clienco to governmental and priestly dictates. 
Strike out the doctrine of the divinity of the 
Mikado, and almost nothing is left of modern 
Shinto hut Chinese cosmogony, local myth? 
and Confucian morals.” One may not agree with 
this estimate. No mere myth and cosmogony 
can hold the faith of a nation for centuries. I 
have seen Shinto temples. They bear the em- 
blems of a polished miror and a brush. The 
one is to me an adequate representation of the 
spirit of Him in whoai all the universe and 
every soul discover their true lineaments. The 
other is the typical embodiment of self-purifica- 
tion. There are touching sacraments connected 
with these shrines which prove that Shintoism 
at one time held a powerful sway over the 
feelings and convictions of the people. But I 
Avithout doubt Shintoism could not cope with 
Budhism in philosophical depth, or principles 
of personal sanctity. It is said that in the 
7th century of the Christian era Budhism first 
found its way into Japan. The Japanese are' 
a simple- people. Debaucheries and carnal ex- 
cesses never characterized them. They are a 
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law-abiding peaceful people, tbougli they have 
not shown themsolvcs deficient in courage and 
heroism. They are also a subtle and intelligent 
race. Hence the personal purity, the moral 
precepts, the ecclesiastical organization, and com- 
plicate Jaws of the early Bodhistic church found 
in Japan a fertile field . Whole tribes accepted 
the great faith. Missionaries travelled into the 
country from China, Corea, perhaps even from 
India. Many sects of Budhists were founded. 
How and then there was persecution, but that 
only compacted the new organizations. In ’ the 
course of time the powerful chiefs made it their 
religion. Budhism reached its culmination in 
Japan in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
ora. Sects were founded about_^that time which 
still retain their power. In the popular embodi- 
ments of Budhism the purity of Sakya’s doctrine 
has fled. It is a many-headed polytheism, male 
and female, allied to Shintoism, allied ' to Chris- 
tionity,the reigning symbol over every thing being 
the lotus-flower. Amita Buddha sits on that 
flower of many petals. The flower is the emblem 
of the complicated laws Of Sakya. It is signi- 
15 
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ficani of tbo complex priesthood also. Tho 
simple people approach tho elaborately carved - 
and lacquered altar. They make their na- 
maskavt and bow their heads as wo do in India. 
The formula they slowly utter is iVamu Amila 
Buddha'* Salutation to theo 0 eternal Buddha. 
Tho reformed formula of worship, as now practi- 
sed, is somew’hat difFerent^ it is “JVamu mio ho 
rengehio." Salutation to tho salvation-bringing 
lotus of tho hook of laws. Tho Budhist priest-' 
hood is hold in great veneration. A largo number 
of them are most humane and holy in their lives. 
According to one of the sects tho priost can marry, 
but generally they have to remain colibate. The 
majority of them never oat any animal food. Tho 
Japanese principally live on rice and a little fish. 
It is only very recently after tho example of the 
foreigners, that they have learnt to have a liking 
for beef, and other kinds of European food. It is ■ 
altogether false that they eat cats and dogs. 
Far from that, it is often a difficult thing in Ja- 
pan to procure moat of any kind. During all 
my wanderings in Yokohama and Jeddo 1 did not 
meet with a single butcher’s shop.^ The people 
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live on rice, vegetables, and some fisb when they 
can get it. They even abjure jnilk and butter. 
They are one of the most abstemious races on 
the face of the earth. 

JAPAN MODERNISED.. 

Japan has come to be the Eldorado of Asia. 
Homan tic reports of its progress and aspiration ' 
fill the .atmosphere. The land of the rising sun 
(JDai Nippon) seems somehow to bo the land 
of hope in our continent. This perhaps is on - 
account of the prevalence of European .tendencies 
amongst us. Politics, manners, costumes, ideas, 
virtues, vices are all taking a now form in the model 
of Enropcan civilization. Yot after all, to an im- 
partial observer, it would not seem that Europe 
has penetrated more into Japan than India. Un- 
doubtedly our people have been greatly more 
occidcntalisod. Bat Japan is a free country, a 
comparatively now country, and the Japanese 
people have a good deal of strong national feeling. 
The world at large takes more interest in a free 
country whoso people go forward by their unfor- 
ced, independent will, than in a country like India 
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where the will of the conqueror is the law of the 
subject race. Hence on the whole modern Japan 
has more reputation for progress than modern 
India. Yet thirty years ago who over spoke of 
Japan? There was a powerful, feudal aris^cracy, 
stagnant, priest-ridden, exclusive, with a deadly 
abhorrence of all foreigners. Less than a huny 
dred years ago Christianity was fearfully perse- 
cuted, and had all but ceased to exist. Every 
province was under the dictatorship of a feudal 
chief, or daimio, who was very nearly independent 
and defiant of the sovereign power. He had hor- 
des of military retainers, and a following of des- 
peradoes that were the dread of all orderly people. 
The daimio occasionally visited Jeddo the capital. 
Seated on horse-back, or on an exalted chair, ho 
moved about in procession, his followers both 
on foot and horseback going behind him. Any 
one who crossed the path of the procession was 
attacked, oftentimes ^killed. In September 1862 
one Mr. Eichardson, with two other gentlemen 
and a lady, rode into the neighbourhood of the 
procession of the daimio of Satsuma. .They 
were warned of their danger,, but Eichardson 
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Tvith tUe tomerity of an Englishman said ^'ho 
knew how to deal with such people” The party 
galloped into tho procession. The Japanese taking 
this to bo a doliberato insnlt, immediately fell 
,npon tho intrudersj and withont hurting tho 
lady at all, inflicted serious wounds upon the 
men, of which Hichardson diocl. In consequence 
of complications arising from this evoni a fleet 
of English warships attacked a Japanese port 
called Kagoshima, bombarded the place, fired 
the houses, ond slaughtered thousands. Tho 
Japanese fought with obstinate valor, but could 
do nothing against tho superior arms and tactics 
of tho invaders. This encounter, while it shows 
the popular hatred of foreigners, may be taken 
as one of the circumstauccs which brought 
Japan under tho direct operations of European 
influence. Though defeated tho Japanese did 
not cease to hate, but hated nil the more “the 
foreign barbarians" And Vhe development of 
tho present attitude of semi-Europcanism in 
Jnp.'in is therefore an interesting study. 

For centuries, dating perhaps from the twelfth, 
there was a dual form of Government in 
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Japan. There was the Mikado, who was admitted 
on all hands, to be the legitimate rttler of the 
land. And there was the Tykoon, or Shognn, who 
was a sort of commander-in-chief to the Imperial 
forces, the supremo military power of the realm. 
In the course of time, with the degeneracy of 
the line of emperors, the Tykoon came to 
usurp more and more authority, till virtually he 
became not only independent, but the actual ruler 
of the countr}'. The Mikado or Emperor lived in 
Kioto, the Tykoon in Jeddo. Both of them bad se- 
parate courts and counsellors. Each provincial lord 
under such example also assumed local sovereign- 
ty ; and Japan was tom up by a multitude of feudal 
factions that often came to fight in desperate en- 
mity. But over these all there reigned the Mikado, 
the nominal Emperor, and the Tykoon, the military, 
despot of the land. In the course of time there 
came to be formed two leading parties, one of 
which, in view of the usurpation and the ty- 
ranny of the Tykoon, favored the restoration 
of the Mikado into full power. They insisted 
that the Tykoon should revert to the state of 
a mere vassal of the State which he really 
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was. The other party, conscious of the oppor- 
tunity which suoli a divided rule gave to personal 
mubilion, became the strong adherents of the 
Tykoon, ready to go to war for his sake. This 
had remained the political condition of Japan 
for long years, when in 1853 a fleet of American 
ships steamed up tho Bay of Joddo, and anchored 
where the modern city of Yokohama now stands. 
For a long timo the Japanese had regarded 
these black ships of “the foreign barbarians’’ 
with suspicion and hatred. The}' felt there 
was danger in store for them there. And ivlicn 
Commodore Perry appeared with his fleet before 
Japan 1853, a good <lcal of agitation was conso- 
Tjuontly felt Tho authorities directed him to go 
to Nagasaki, the only port then open to foreign 
vessels. But Perry refused, Ho said ho had des- 
patches, and presents for the Emperor which ho 
wanted to deliver. To whom was lie t-o deliver 
them ? The hlikado was living wdth his court, 
such as he had, far away in Kioto. Tho Tykoon 
was at hand, only ton or twelve miles from tho 
sea, holding hi.s council, and exorcising supremo 
authority at Yeddo. And tho Tykoon took upon 
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himself the responsibility of dealing Tyith Com- 
modore Perry, entered into a treaty, and then 
sent the papers to the Mikado for formal 
sanction. This greatly enraged the Japanese 
people, firstly because the legitimate position of 
the Emperor was ignored, and secondly because 
the hated “foreign barbarians’* were admitted 
into the country by the Tykoon’s self-seeking 
policy. The party in favor of the Mikado be- 
came very much strengthened by this circums- 
tance, and the foreigners became if possible more 
hated than before. Then began the outrages upon, 
individual Europeans, culminating in the Bichar- 
son affair described before, which caused the bom- 
bardment of Kagoshima in 1862. The next year 
1863 another Japanese port Shimonosaki was bom- 
barded. This time the attacking fleet consisted 
of English, American, French, and Dutch ships, 
all united to humiliate the power of Japan, and 
prove to her that she had' no choice but to yield 
to the pressure of foreign demands. These two 
bombardments efiectually impressed the Japanese 
of the superiority of Western power. The defeat 
suggested to them the necessity of learning in 
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Europe and America Ibo modern art of war* 
fare. 

. In the meantimo tlic chronic conflicts be- 
tween the parlies at home culminated. The 
Mikado was favored by the foreigners. Tho 
Tykoon’s influence daily waned. Tho 3\Iikndo 
was for progress, for education, for commerce • 
the Tykoon wa.s for cxclosivism, feudal power > 
and tho ignorance and conservatism of ages* 
Young men were secretly sent to foreign coun- 
tries by tho Mikado’s party such ns England; 
Ilolland, and America to learn the scicnce.s, Tho 
power of the feudal nristocmey was denounced* 
and attempts wore made to curb it. At last the 
two parties came to an open rupture in 1868. Tho 
Tykoon’s forces wore signally dofoated. Tho Mi- 
kado became tho only supremo power. The Ty- 
koon 's office was abolished. The seat of tho Empire 
was changed from Kioto to Jeddo, and tho name 
of Jeddo was changed into Tolcio. 

Tho succo.ssful bombardment of Kagoshima 
and Shimonosaki led the foreign powers to de- 
mand a revision of the treaties, and one of the 
conditions exacted was the opening of certain 
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ports to European commerce. Americans and 
nil classes of traders from Europe poured 
into Japan, and the people saw the unquestion- 
able advantages of such an open communication.' 
'All the impressibility of the Japanese cha- 
racter came in to foster new aspirations, and’ 
visions of future prosperity, so here was a real 
inducement for imitating Europeans. The re- 
volution of 1868 which concentrated all power 
in the Mikado, and abolished the fendal aristo- 
cracy of the Tykonato, brought in a now race' 
of men into power. They were J'oung, well- 
educated, p.artiotic, and radical in their politics. 
My friend Mr. Arinori Mori, the Japanese 
minister in London, was one of • them. They 
counselled the Mikado to establish a Council 
of State. The young emperor then only sixteen 
years old, came personally to open the Council, 
took his oath as ruler of the land, and promised 
‘*that a deliberative assembly should bo formed j 
all measures decided by public opinion ; the 
uncivilized customs of former times should be 
broken through ; and the impartiality and jus- 
tice displayed in the workings of nature bo adop- 
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ted as basis of action; and that intellect and 
learning should be sought for throughout the 
world, in order to establish the foundations of 
the empire.” 

This declaration, somewhat highflown as it 
is, is the basis of the present order of things. 
The internal conflict completely ended in 1870. 
But the new machinery of Government did not 
work well. The damios or provincial chiefs 
still had some following. There was a race of 
wandering warriors, known as Bonins, utter 
desperados, idlers, wash-bucklers, who carried 
their lives in their hands, and girded themselves 
with three swords, which they used at every real 
or imaginary provocation. They were the inve- 
terate haters of all “foreign barbarians.” Other 
measures were necessary in order that the prin- 
ciples of the new revolution might work well. 
So in 1871 a number of patriotic chiefs memori- 
alized the Emperor to the effect thatthey, and others 
like them, might make over the lands they 
held from the crown to the crown again, and 
.retire into private life. According to the spirit 

of this memorial an edict was sent to all the 
* « « 
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feudal cliicfs, and obej'od by them. Hundreds 
of offices vrore abolished. Tho throC'S^orded 
Bonins were deprived of their, weapons, and 
commanded to till tho ground. Schools, colleges, 
and universities u’oro established. Missionaries 
from all countries flocked into Japan. Japanese 
students wore sent in increasing numbers to tho 
centres of learning in Europe and America. Books 
on western manners and customs were translated 
into tho vornacular by patriotic scholars. The 
people read Smilea’s Self Help, lilill’s Essay 
on Liberty, and Herbert Spencer’s First Prin- 
ciples in their o-wn language. And as a crow- 
ning measure to all this, the celebrated Japanese 
Embassy was organized, and sent to all tho civilized 
courts of tho world in 1872. English and Am- 
rican professors wero invited, the youngmen 
began to learn mechanics, engineering, ship* 
building, and other important arts. They filled 
their own dockyards, manned and organized 
thoir own ships," and aro now slowly roplacing 
tho foreign professors in thoir colleges and schools. 

■ Such is a short history of the modernization of 
Japan. The process is not moro than thirty years 
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old, and the question now comes how is all this to 
end. That Japanhas thrownherself into the comity 
of jiations there is no donbt. But can she make 
or retain her position ? Unfortunately up to this 
.time Japan has neither enough of foreign civili- 
zation nor enough of sturdy nationality. And be- 
tween the two principles, the nation presents pain- 
fully unsettled ' prospects. The national ideals 
differ greatly between, the handful of the educat- 
ed, and. the .great body of. the people. The for- 

« 

mer are more or less radical, disposed to advocate 
the political fashions of America and England. 
According to the instincts of the people, all vir- 
tue and all religion reside in absolute. obedience 
to the sovereign of the land. The scholars train- 
ed in foreign countries are profoundly opposed to 
all traditional ideas, and yearn for the day when 
their own agnosticism will permeate the masses. 
On the other hand the few offices still held by 
foreigners are regarded with' ill-concealed 
jealousy by the rising generaton. One great 
grievance- felt by the better- classes is the 
ex-territorial . clause- of ■ the foreign treaty 
which excludes Japanese magistrates from try- 
16 
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ing criminals belonging to other nations. Japan 
wants to shako off the foroignors without having 
suiHciontlj mastered the elements and prineiplcs 
of foreign civilization. Under these circumstances 
it is difficult to believe that the progress of the 
country will bo as steady and ns effectual os to 
make it a foremost example to Asiatic nationsi 
The Japanese are such an industrious, happy-tem- 
pered, susceptible race, that it will always 
sufficiently interest the rest of the world, and es- 
pecially India. But then no part of India and no 
part of Asia has over been satisfied wth the hollow 
forms of more outward refinement. Politics, com- 
merce, and ship-building, the manufacture of paper, 
silk, and lacquer may be good, but no nation could 
ever make a mark on the world by these. Man- 
kind look forward to higher concerns, Beligion 
and philosophy, great examples of character and 
self-sacrifice are indispensable towards the forma- 
tion of a people. Of those tho Japanese don't 
seem to feel any need yet. Their happy go-lucky 
ways, and the- occasional approbation of tho 
world are to thorn a sufficient guarantee that 
they arc on the right track. Time alone, and 
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doeper perhaps sadder experience shall develop 
greater solidity and greater dignity than one 
meets with in Japan just now. One thing is 
certain. It is of the utmost consequence that 
enlightend men from different countries^ spe* 
cially from Asiatic countries, should visit this 
interesting people, and impress them with prin- 
ciples which, both in the East and the West, have 
gone to build national life upon over-lasting pro- 
gress in truth, righteousness, and spirituality. 

JEDDO OR TOKIO. 

Yokohama is connected with the metropolis 
by a narrow gauge railroad. It is only one 
hour’s journey, and all the way equally interest- 
ing. There are thick patches of pine and cedar, 
skirted by well-irrigated rice-fields. There are 
prosperous villages, with thatched and tiled 
residences, all surmounted by the concave arcs 
which distinguish the architecture of Japan 

and China. About six miles outside of Yokohama 

1 

there is a well-built settlement, consisting ap- 
parently of many hundred houses, all in the 
same stylo, with balconies round them, story 
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after story hung with lanterns, and kept in 
good order. This is tho quarter to which ail 
women of questionable reputation are driven from 
the town proper. Tho houses are owned by pro- 
prietors, and the residents, w'ho are helpless crea- 
tures huddle in together, supervised and controlled 
by tho authorities. Thogenorallookof the country 
to a Hindu, who has travelled in Europe and 
America, does not seem to bo very outlandish. 
There is an oriental, familiar, homely air about 
it all, TOth tho crops lying on the ground, the 
hay-stacks on tho way side, tho men, w'omen, 
and children (curiously dressed) standing near 
the houses to catch a glimpse of the passing 
train. Tho Buddhist and Shinto temples loom 
in the distance, and the peasants are going 
about with burdens on their back. At last 
Jeddo is reached. The capital has changed its 
name since the change of (Jovemmont in 1868. 
It is no longer Jeddo, now it 'is ToMo. Tokio 
is a large city of one million souls. It is ex- 
tensive, and closely built. All the foreigners 
arc obliged to live by themselves in a quarter 
•called Tsukiji, where there are proper defences 
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for them against any outraga from Ibc people. 
Because it ougUt to be remembered, that so re- 
cently as fifteen years ago, tbe life of an English- 
man or American was anything bat safe in 
Tokio. One singular feature of the Japanese 
town is the absence of cattle in the streets. 
There are very few horses, and fewer still of 
bullocks. I saw some soldiers and officers riding 
ponies, but not a single horse. Even the ponies I 
was told were imported. I saw two bullocks only 
in two days, drawing carte, Mon are so plentiful 
that they do everything. Another feature is 
tbe absence of head-dress among the people. 
It was exceedingly cold, tbe thermometer, I 
believe, at less than forty, but every man and 
woman went about bare-headed, except those 
who fancied European hats. Both sexes combed 
their hair most elaborately, the women construct- 
ing regular pagodas on their heads, while the men 
contented themselves with thickly swelling curl- 
ing ram’s horns. The elderly and old fashioned 
cut their hair into three top knots, shaving the 
interspaces, and tying up the masses in a triangular 
crown, the central knot higher than the other two. 
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It will be difficult to give an adeq^uate idda 
bf the Japanese costnme. It is very involved^ 
loose, arranged layer after layer in different di- 
mensions, black, blue, purple, striped, ending 
in a pair of wooden shoes or clogs fully five 
inches high. The outer ohoga is short, with . 
immense loose sleeves. They have a trick of coil- 
ing and sticking out their arms inside their dress, 
which gives you the idea that as a nation their 
hands are all amputated, and they carry nothing 
but stumps covered by those capacious sleeves* 
They hobble with the absurd clogs underneath 
their feet, and when in the paved streets, or 
floored railway stations a number of them walk 
fast, the hubbub and clatter they make render 
it impossible for you to hear anything else. The 
women are exceedingly short but really hand- 
some. Unfortunately .as soon os they marry they 
have to shave their eye-brows, and blacken 
their teeth. Their dress is very picturesque 
leaving a considerable part of the body below the 
neck open, as well as the hands up to the 
elbows. But a great many men have adopted 
the European dress. The soldiery and the police 
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are all arrayed in ill-fitting trowsers and jackets, 
the caps too big for their heads. The police- 
men have contracted a groat fancy for green 
spectacles. Being undersized men, ndth long 
eabres stuck in their bolts, it is quite a sight 
to see them stalking about uncomfortably in 
their pork-pie hats, heavy steel scabbards, and 
fashionable green glasses! I never saw a tall man 
in Japan, I never saw a man with luxuriant 
beard or mostache. Amongst the better classes 
I never saw a stout or muscular figure. They 
are slight, dwarfish, and parched up about the 
face. But they are wonderfully good tempered. 
Every one is cheerful. Nay the absence of dignity 
is a characteristic feature of the Japanese men- 
tal constitution. I cannot say I was struck 
with the solidity of the nation. Yet there is no 
question that the Japanese are a brave people. 
Nay their fierceness a few years ago was prover- 
bial, Every gentleman amongst them carried a 
couple of swords underneath his dress. Arid 
on the slightest provocation not only dijew them, 
but recklessly thrust them into the offender, 
be he who he might. It ,was with difiScnlty 
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tliat tbis pugnacity could be put a stop to. But 
now they are the most courteous and good-temr 
pered of nations. It takes au effort to believe 
that underneath tbis exuberant politeness there 
lurks the fierce irritability of a proud tempera- 
ment. The soldiers in appearance are very like 
our Gurkhas ; but the policemen in long qabres 
and green eye-goggles seem like over-grown ba- 
bies dropped down from some strange planet. 
The wonderful elegance of Japanese workman- 
ship is known. They excel in porcelain work, 
paper w'ork, ivory carving, and ornamental 
lacquer. I saw some wonderful specimens, j 
found whole temples, walls, and altars lacquered 
in gold and bronze of marvellous splendor. In 
cunning workmanship on paper and porcelain no 
European nation can excel them. In substan- 
tial art however they lack ^ very much. They 
paint beautifully on fans, screens, mats, and 
vases, but , I did not see a single real framed 
picture of any artistic value. The buildings too 
lack in finish and style. The only grand structures 
1 saw were the temples, stone-lanterns, pagodas, 
and spires. But I do not know how far they are 
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the peculiar productions of Japan. They seem to 
be imitations of Chinese edifices. But so far 
as they go, no doubt they are exceedingly fine. 

The Japanese go in for a considerable, amount 
of school education. The total number of govern- 
ment schools was 30,779 with 77, 465 instructors 
in them. These schools are interspersed through- 
out the country, and impart instruction to 
something like 2, 271, 850 boys and young men. 
Besides these there are about 2, 000 other 
schools where the prescribed course of study is 
departed from for local reasons. Over and 
above these there are what they call professional 
schools, whete foreign languages and other’ 
subjects are taught. There are three schools 
for the dumb and blind* where the number 
of admissions is continually on the increase. 
There is a gymnastic institution where the young 
are taught athletic excerdses, and there are 
five Kindergartens for children where the most 
recent improvements of the system have been 
introduced. 

The Tokio University, under the control 
of the Oovemment, comprises four depart- 
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incuts, Law, Medicine, Science and Literature- 
Tie number of students is a little over two 
hundred. The instructors are Japanese as well, 
as foreigners, of whom there are fourteen just 
now. The course of study is at the longest, 
for five years, and the education given is thorough 
and sound. The Japanese Government sends 
a number of itq promising students to foreign 
countries, such as America, England, Germany 
and France. These men after their return fill 
the exalted offices under the State, and en- 
lighten their fellow countrymen. Altogether 
education in Japan has a scientific and practical 
character. Kot tho least mention is made in 
the educational reports of any religious instruc- 
tion, though morality is strongly recommended. 
The Minister of education in his published 
“directions for the teachers of elementary 

schools,” thus begins : 

“ To lead men to be virtuous is more import- 
ant than to make them intelligent, and conse- 
quently teachers shall direct their special attention 
to moral education, rand make the scholars loyal 
to. the Imperial House, patriotic to their country. 
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filial to their parents, reverent to their superiors, 
faithful to their ftiends, merciful to their inferiors, 
self-respectful, and so forth, that they may -well 
understand the great'principles of human rela- 
tions. Also the teachers, standing in the position 
of constant examples to the , scholars, shall en- 
deavour to imbue them with moral principles, and 
to influence them by their own good conduct. 

The object of intellectual education is to, en- 
large men’s knowledge and to develop their 
menial faculties, that they may he able to dis- 
charge their proper duties, not for the vain 
purpose of gaining renown or seeking after 
the achievement of extraordin'ary.deeds* ” 

JAPANESE WISDOM. , 

The wisdom of Japan is concentrated in fine 
proverbs which Mr, Griffiths has translated, 
I quote a few below: — 

"Who can scatter a fog with his fan ? 

Even with too many boat-menj a boat cannot 
run uphill. 

The fortune-teller cannot tell his own fortune. 
He can argue till the crow’s head becomes white. 
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A bifrot looks at heaven, through the needle’s 
eye. 

The wily cat is like a hermit in the market- 
place. 

The dilatory man seeing the lion begins to 
•whet his arrows. 

Fighting sparrows fear not man. 

By losing gain. 

Give opportunity to genius. 

To give riches to a bad man, is to give an 
iron club to the devil. 

While the hunter looks afar for birds, they 
fly and escape at his feet. 

The beautiful woman is unhappy. 

A calamity, left alone for three years, be- 
comes a good fortune. 

Birds flock on thick branches. 

Dark is the lantern’s base while the light 
streams from above. 

Don’t jump into the fir© with a bundle of 
vood. 

Having enqtiired seven times, believe the 
common report. 

. ' Love leaves with the rod petty coat, 
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Talk of a person and his shadow appears. 

Tho mouth (i. o., greediness) is the door of all 
disease. 

If in a hurry go round. Tho more hurry the 
loss speed. 

Tlic spawn of frogs "will bocotno only frogs. 

The walls h.avo oars. 

Pitchers have spotds. 

Deaf men speak loud. 

You cannot make fast a nail in potato 
custard. 

By searching the old learn tho new. 

A rat-catching cat hides her claws. 

If you keep a tiger you will have nothing 
hut trouble, 

An ugly woman shuns the looking gloss. 

To aim a gun in tho darkness is vain. 

What is tho good in tho pooping of a blind man 
tbrongb tho hedge. 

A charred stick is easily kindled. 

Who steals money is killed, who ste.als a country 
is a king. 

If you do not enter the don of the tiger you 
cannot get her cabs. 

17 
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In mending the horn he killed the ox. 

The best thing in travelling is a companion, 
the best thing in the ivorld is kindness. 

Famous words are made of iron-scrapers. 
Though the istagnet attracts iron, it cannot 
attract stone. 

The gods have their seat on the brow of the 
just man. 

Poke a cane-bush, and the snake will crawl 
out. 

Use the cane before you fall down. 

Lust has no bottom. 

The world is just as a man’s heart makes it. 
Send the child you love most on a journey. 

If you hate any one, let him live. 

A cur bravely barks at its own gate. 

Excessive politeness becomes impolite. 

Even the monkey sometimes falls from the tree. 
Poverty cannot overtake diligence. 

The l^sroB-can rise from water without stirring 
the mud. 

Adapt the preaching to the hearer. 

If you curse any one, look out for two graves. 
Healing is paradise, seeing is hell. 
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THE CHINESE. 

Tho Chinaman is the trnnk, and the Japanese 
is the branch. Tiic Chinaman is solid, substantial, 
self-conscionsncss. The BngU.sb in China told 
mo that bis conceit is immeasurable. On the 
contrary the Japanese is light, air}', courteous 
to a fault, joking, and Uttering at every step. 
-Tho Chinaman never laughs, or when ho does 
laugh, ho laughs a.*? through cotton. As Carlylo 
would say it is a hollow, unreal, toothful perfor- 
mance, which you would fain .avoid. Tho Japan- 
ese has a reasonable sliaro of conceit also. But 
he is so iiripressionablc, in ancient and modern 
times ho has been so intensely influenced by 
foreigners, that ho unconsciously compares his 
statnro w’ith that of tho w'orld, and is abashed 
and hnmblcd. The Chinaman is so stolid, so 
unporceiving, so absolutely without susceptibi- 
lity that no comparison between him and tho 
rc.st of mankind suggests itself, and ho quietly 
sots them down as his inferiors. English trade, 
European civilization, tho politics and diplomacy 
of tho world impress tho Chinaman with a su- 
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preme> sense of his own importance, because 
he is making money for himself out of all these. 
The celestial is absolutely sold to the lust of lucre. 
He contemplates the whole universe through 
one midium, and that is the dollar. Coming 
suddenly from Japan to China is like a 
transit from some Rhenish islet to the troubled 
and turbid waters of the Q-erman Ocean. What 
an immense, surging, uncouth, unclean popula- 
tion is this I It is however a more vigorous 

j 

more promising, more fervid population. They 
have a character, they have a history, they have 
inviolable prejudices. Inviolable prejudices are 
almost always an element of strength. Up to 
this time, all the coaxing, all the finesse, all 
the bullying of English statesmanship have not 
persuaded the Chinese to allow an inch of rail- 
road into their country. As for telegraphs they 
are out of the question. The European mis- 
sionaries, nay even European milihiry officers 
have to adopt the Chinese costume, shave their 
heads, and cultivate the pigtail to be able to 
have any influence with the people. But on the 
other hand the Japanese have begun to clothe 
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tVioir whole nation in tight trousers, porkpio hats, 
and green spectacles 1 The Chinese woman keeps 
the Zenana, nay the condition of her feet makes 
it physically impossible for her to walk. In the 
very teeth of all this invading foreign civilization 
the Chinese sell and cat dried frogs, dried rats, 
and nameless other abominations. The China- 
man is an incomprehensible being. Obscrv.alion 
proves that he is tamo, mild, and yielding. Yet 
the h’rench are finding at Tonqnin that this 
immobility is not to be mistaken for cowardice 
or hnrmlessnc.ss. The Chinese have a great re- 
■ Ycrcncc for Uloraturo. Every body know.s that 
long before the art of printing was dreamt of 
in Europe, in China they hod wooden types 
from which they took delicate impressions. 
They wore the first to manufacture paper, and 
no country in the w'orld can excel the Chinese in 
the fineness and tissue of their paper manufactnre. 
A thousand years before the birth of Christ they 
had invented, and wore using the mariner’s com- 
pass. Their written history dates back to some- 
thing like twenty-six hundred years before the 
Christian era. The Chinaman therefore honors 
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loarning almost superslitiously. No papor with 
any writing on it can bo used for packing, or any 
unworthy purpose. There arc men going about 
with the avowed object of gathering inscribed 
waste paper. "When a quantity is picked up it 
is rospcctrull}' committed to the flames like tho 
remains of ancestors. Everybody knows what an 
involved and unique performance Chinese writing 
is. It is always executed with a brush, no pen 
is used. A Chinese book begins where our 
book ends. It is written from top to bottom 
the lines traversing to the loft. There are three 
kinds of >vriling, tho vulgar, the academiC} 
and the sacred or sublime. Tho first is for busi- 
ness ; the second for learning ; (he third is an 
object of veneration, the holy books of Confucius 
and Mencius arc written in it. Each Jotter is the 
.symbol of an idea; for there is no alphabet in 
China. And tho symbols arc combined and 
bound op to indicate a corresponding arrangoment 
of ideas. Hence tho writing is hieroglyphic. 
Tho spoken language is so dillicull that the people 
of one province cannot without an interpreter 
imderstaiid the people of another province. 
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There is wondorful religious tolcranco in China. 
In fact religious persecution is unknown. And 
whenever we hear of porsecnlion, it arises from an 
attempt to influence politics through religion. 
The Christian missionaries are allowed to preach 
and convert in the heart of China. There are 
myriads of Mahomedans in China. There is a 
considerable number of Jews, and Buddhism 
alwjiys found a ready field for propagation there. 
The Chinaman will not permit social reform of any 
kind, no change in dress^ customs, and established 
ways. But a man may profess and adopt any 
religion he likes. Some maintain that this is 
on account of the inveterate indifference of the 
Chinese for anything beyond the concerns of this 
life. If the Brahmo Soinaj could master the dif- 
ficulty of language, I have no doubt our mis- 
sionaries could considcnably influence the people* 
The Ncstorians so early as 1330 are said to have 
converted 30,000 men. The Trotestant mis- 
sions -which began so late as 1 807 have about 
5,600 converts. Between the followers of Buddha, 
Confucius, and Laotso there is no ill-feeling. 
The Chinese say " the three religions are one.” 
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Abbe Hue, a famous unriter on China says that 
'n’ben a number of men meet, tbo question first 
asked is what sublime religion may you 
belong.” One will say be is a Buddhist j another 
that he is a Confucian ; a third that bo is a Maho-^ 
medan ; the fourth that he is a Christian. Then 
every one begins to pronounco a panegyric on 
the religion to which he does not belong, as 
politeness requires. After. w'hich they all repeat 
in a chorus Pou-toun Kias tonn-I^. Religions are 
many ; reason is one ; wo are all brothers. 
Such is toleration in China, 

When you reflect upon the mild Chinese look, 
it is difficult to think that they are a very cruel 
people. But their modes of execution, their forms 
of ordinary punishment for crime are horrible. 

• Torture is a recognised and universal method 
of police investigation. The peace of Hong 
Kong is principally kept by a detachment of 
Sikh soldiers* But the Chinese policemen, called 
Lokungs, ate there also, strangely dressed men* 
with umbrellas fur hats, and immense gaiters and 
heavy batons. The bamboo tree flourishes in 
China. It not only serves eve^ personal, social, 
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and domostic pnrpos<»,batistlionnirersal correct- 
ive of moral character. The father applies the 
bamboo on the nndutiful offspring. The scbool- 
raaater infnses literature by its aid into the mind 
of the scholar. The master enforces obedience on 
the servant with the bamboo. The Emperor 
applies bamboo on the naked skin of high officials 
to cure ibom of bribery. The* magistrate makes 
unsparing use of it upon the plaintiff and de- 
fendant alike. Besides that, there is tho 
Canyuc or Fla. This is a heavy wooden square 
board, with a hole, into which the head is 
fitted closely, so that the whole thing forms a 
huge collar, about 50 pounds in weight. 
The criminal has his neck thrust into this 
apparatus, and locked up in it. JHe is to carry 
it day and night, and is not allowed to live in a 
habitation. His crirao and tho durauon of his 
punishment aro inscribed on the board. Whilst 
in tho Cangue tho man cannot reach his month 
with his hand, or see tho vest of his body 
Ho is made to sit at the gates of tcmples> 
and at other public places. Not a few die of 
tho pain, shame, suffering, and want of rest. 
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Thoso who survive it are at the end of their 
term dismissed with a parting administration 
of 15 or 16 blows of the bamboo. Besides this, 
there are the punishments of finger-compressing, 
knee-squeezing, ear- twisting, and filling the eyes 
with quick-lime. In cases of cai)ital punishment, 
men have their limbs cut away one after another, 
sometimes their bowels ripped open, and their 
hearts torn out and thrust upon their faces. 
The cruelty of Chinese punishment has become 
^tfojteebial in the world. This is redeemed by 
the scrupulous regard the Chinese authorities 
pay to the munagoraeut of their jails. Every 
death that occurs has to bo accounted for in 
detail. The Emperor himself takes notice of 
deaths in prison. The position of the Emperor 
is simply divine. Ho is the father, mother, 
priest, and intercessor of the people. His private 
life is daily reported in the Pekin Gazette. 
•His words, witticisms, blessings, wishes, are all 
described in full. They prostrate themselves in 
the dust before him, they call him the Son 
of Heaven. Bebellion against him is the dead- 
liest of all crimes. The whole political, social and 
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domestic organization of China turns upon 
the authority of the Emporor. Both tho Japanese 
and Chinese cat not with their fingers, but' 
with chop-stichs. As skilfnlly ns the surgeon holds 
his lancet, tho musician holds his drum-stick, the 
astronomer holds his telescope, tho Chinaman 
holds his chop-sticks. With a professional un- 
concern, but rigid accnracy, ho holds tho 
two pieces of wood or bone. Ho holds them 
horizontoll}', perpendicularly, with ono finger 
or two, and shoots his food into his mouth. 
The food is eaten in a bowl, never in a plate, 
and the bowl is lifted close to tho mouth 
with tho left hand, ■U’hile tho right holds tho 
chop-sticks. Eish, pork, vegetable, lumps of 
rice are speared promiscuously, and hurled pell- 
mell withoTit sound or ceremony into that omni- 
vorous cavern from Avhoso bourne no substance 
solid or liquid ever returns. Both in China 
and Japan’ they drink tho rice-wine called Saki: 
In Japan they don’t smoko opitim. But in China 
opium-smoking and gambling form tho first ele- 
ments of human nature. Though there have been 
imperial edicts against both, the habit prevails in 
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fall force as ever before. The very vromen and chil- 
dren gamble. They gamble not only over cards, 
chess, and dice of course, but over everything. 
They spin tops, toss up copper coins, fight cocks, 
fight grasshoppers and crickets, and in every such 
mean frolic stake their miserable pittances. They 
gamble away their money, their clothes, their 
houses, their wives, and it is said sometimes even 
their fingers, which are choppied off when they 
lose the game. It is held tiiat the Chinese were 
the first to make playing cards. A wonderful 
feature of Chinese life is the immense number 
of people who live in boats. Every sea-port or 
riverside city of China has its boat population. 
That of Canton alone numbers 300,000. They 
are born, they live and die on the curious-shaped 
boats some of which are from 20 to 30 feet.deep. 
The women ply the oars and rudders with their 
tiny bright eyed babies strapped to their backs. 
They raise poultry, puppies, and kittens on their 
boats. They have theatres, concerts, acrobatic 
feats, tea-houses, and worse houses on boats. They 
make great .rafts upon which they set up floating 
gardens, grow vegetables, and build residencesthat 
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can bo rented. Sometimes you sec Chinese 
boats spreading over miles of water both in tbo 
river, and in the sens. The pirate junks of 
China wore for a long time the dread of the sea- 
faring world. Medical practice in China is very 
orthodox. They regard tbo beatings of the pulse 
with superstitious awe. How a disease originat- 
ed, where its seat is, how soon it can bo cured, 
everything can bo ascertained from the pulse. If 
a doctor will promise to cure a patient, and fail, 
the relatives will hunt him ont, sue him, beat 
him with bamboo, and make the place too hot 
for him to live in. If a patient is advanced in 
ago, and an expensive drug is prescribed for him, 
ho will bo asked whether he would have the mono)’ 
spent on his cure, or on his coilin. Because, oven 
if ho is cured, being old ho can not live long. 
Whereas, if the money is saved, ho can have an 
ornamental coffin purchased. Ho often prefers 
the coffin to the cure ! 

PENANG- AND SINGAPOBB. 

I'rom Hong Kong to Singapore, tho Chinese 
Sea is exceedingly shallow being less than fifty 
18 
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fathoms deep nearly all the Tvay. The color 
of the ‘water is faint green, and the coast 
lines of contignous islands are pretty frequent- 
ly seen. The weather grows more and more 
tropical every day, dill reaching Singapore 
on the last day of December, we found the 
heat very distressing indeed. This was the time 
of the monsoon. The skies were heavily over- 
cast, and as we were preparing to go on shore, 
showers broke out, continuing all day, and mak- 
ing our peregrinations most uncomfortable. The 
great feature of the island of Singapore is its 
immense vegetation. Our mental associations 
were still singed with the searness and naked- 
ness of the November scenery of America. 
Now there burst forth before our gaze the 
profuse luxuriance of a vegetation which no 
spring I have experienced in any country could 
equal. Singapore is composed of a number of* 
hills from three to four hundred feet high. 
To the very edge of water, where the sea 
laves their rocky basis, these hills are clothed 
in an exuberant vesture of intense green. High 
strange looking trees rear their stately crests, 
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ferns and undorgrowths fill up every patoli of 
ground, palms and bananas of the most fan- 
tastic shapes stretch up their feathery arms, 
and the whole scenery has a freshness, bright- 
ness, and density belonging to virgin forests. 
But the dampness of the soil is something 
fearful. Whole tracts of jungle lay submerged in 
several inches of water. Everything had a soaked 
water-logged look. The streets wound through 
regular aisles of interlacing wood. Amidst the 
masses of this luxuriant verdure birds and parrots 
of all sizes, colors and kinds abound. Great 
cockatoos, immense green parrots, and red and 
mottled species of all kinds are brought for sale 
to the ships. Canos and bamboos of the 
most beautiful patterns are to be found in the 
bazar. Great wildernesses of cocoanut trees fill 
the horizon. The climate is never cold, nor 
is it any time excessively hot. Eternal spring 
has here its abode. A deep home-sickness siozes 
the mind as one beholds these familiar trees. 
The people too look familiar. The Madraseos, 
mostly called Klings, have emigrated into the 
Malay peninsula very extensively. They are the 
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shopkeepers, hack-dealers^ and hawkers of every 
description. You here and there meet with the 
sable Ohetfciars with iheir bored ears, bare backs, 
and stripes of white paint on the forehead. The 
Chinese live here by the thousand, with their 
dingy joss-houses, itawdry theatres, dirty eating- 
booths. And there is a handful of Farsees also. 
The European population cannot exceed a few 
thousands. The Malays themselves are mostly 
Mahomedans, boatmen, fishermen, and some of 
them shopkeepers. They are generally a- fine- 
looking race, with a good deal of tall sturdy phy- 
sique. Some of the women are quite delicate 
in appearance. Although we saw some boys 
returning from school, it does not scorn that 
education or civilization has made much progress 
in Singapore and Penang. The people- have 
just learnt to make a little money in a decent 
way, and commenced to live in better houses 
and better st^^le than before, The missionaries 
are the only people who care for their wel- 
fare. And some of those missionaries are quito 
apostolical in their ways. When the people 
are in want, .either bodily or mental, they’go 
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to tbeir missionary father. They say ‘^we have 
no rice in the house,” and he immediately gives 
them half of -what he has got. And when he 
wants any thing, he goes to them, and they 
give him his needs in coin, an d. ..in, ..kind. I 
have come across a good many of these excel- 
lent missionaries in my travels over the Pacific • 
They go about with their families and -children. 
I met them going to different parts of Japan 
and China, some to Formossa, some to Yesso, 
every one full of hope, faith, and earnestness. 
They cannot hut do a great deal of good where 
they go, moral, feligious, social, and every 
other kind of goodlvork. Those I met were mostly 
Americans. And simple earnest philanthropic men 
and women they were. There were young ladies 
as missionary homoeopaths, youngmen as medical 
propagandists. Some of thorn were quite li- 
beral in their views and tendencies. ‘ They 
would most cheerfully co-operate with ns if they 
got any opportunity. Qod bless them and their 
work in every way. 

We had distant views of the islands of 
Borneo and Sumatra, . Only a few miles from 
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Singapore are the territories of the Maharajah 
of Johore, who has lately travelled extensively 
in China and Japan. I followed with a good 
deal of interest the narrative of the doings 
of Sir James Brooke, otherwise called Bajah 
Brooke of Sarawak in Borneo. He had done 
his very best to civilize and educate the Dyaks 
and Malays under him. He invited missionaries 
and scientific men to visit and sojourn in 
Sarawak. He was most hospitable to them. The 
people found in him a guardian and father. 
Ho found them unprotected, lawless, poor. 
He left them settled in prosperity, blessed with 
fixed laws, well protected, and well known to 
all the world. But nothing in their estimation 
can compensate for his loss. ^ Bajah Brook was 
a king, a legislator, a missionary, and an educa- 
tionist at the same time. A’’ few more Eng- 
lishmen like him would do a great deal to reclaim 
and elevate the Malay races some of whom 
are said to be still very barbarous. There must 
have been at one time great prevalence of 
Hinduism in these islands. The names of 
places, the names of deities, and various words 
in the Malay language prove that the image 
of Durga, the ten-handed goddess, has been 
found in Borneo. And the traditions about her, 
correspond almost exactly to what the people 
of Bengal believe. It is said that these islands 
at one time must have formed a part of the 
main land of Asiar 
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Dec, 2l8t, Hongkong Visits to the Governor, Bishop, and 

others. 
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